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Announcing 





The 1940 . 


KILGEN 
PETITE 
ENSEMBLE 


Newly Styled and Built 
by Kilgen Assoctates, Inc. 


Already, Kilgen Associates announce a new develop- 
ment—a newly designed console and case for the 
Kilgen Petite Ensemble, handsome in its own right, 
harmonious in almost any surroundings. 

A drastic departure from the old console design is 
the elimination of the legs which supported the 
manuals, giving the organist easier access to the con- 
sole, and improving the appearance, as well. 

The new Kilgen Petite Ensemble retains all the 
superior mechanical features of the earlier style, and 
will continue to be manufactured under the Geo. 
Kilgen & Son patents, the rights to which are con- 
trolled exclusively by Kilgen Associates, Inc. 

Even this most modern version of the Kilgen 
Petite Ensemble is priced unexpectedly low. Prices, 
including a full set of 16-foot pedal bass pipes (not 
pipe substitutes) start at $1309 for organ and con- 
sole, complete with grille, blower and motor, but 
without case, F. O. B., St. Louis. 

The popularity of the Kilgen Petite Ensemble is 
attested by the fact that contracts have been received 
in the past few weeks from Roosevelt Park Protestant 
Reformed Church, Grand Rapids, Mich., French 
Institute of Notre Dame de Sion, Kansas City, 
Mo., First Presbyterian Church, Woodward, Okla., 
Rehoboth Reformed Church, Lucas, Mich., and 
Dutton Christian Reformed Church, Dutton, Mich. 

Write for full information on the new Kilgen 
Petite Ensemble, as well as information and 
quotations on larger installations. 


Kilgen Associates, Inc. 
3823-27 Laclede Ave., St. Louis, Missouri 
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THE ART OF THE 


CHORAL CONDUCTOR 
by WILLIAM J. FINN 
Tuis new book, which Father Finn spent 


years in preparing, is a work of outstanding 
significance. Based upon the author’s wide 
experience in teaching and in directing choruses 
of every type—school, church, college, and 
festival—it is not confined to any one particular 
phase of the choral art, but covers the entire 
subject in all its historical, vocal, technical and 
artistic classifications. 

Father Finn has developed his complete and 
authoritative study in two major aspects. One 
aspect concerns the vocal development of the 
choral unit; the other concerns the conductor 
in the role of interpreter. Specific instructions 
are given for vocal development in children, 
adolescents, and adults. The chapters on 
beauty of tone are particularly thorough. The 
material devoted to the conductor offers all of 
the necessary tools and criteria for attaining 
complete choral musicianship. 


Order with privilege of return within 10 days 


$3.75 


PUBLISHERS OF MUSIC 


22! Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


























For forty years the firm of 


HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 


Alliance, Ohio 


has been building organs 
and has achieved a 
reputation 
for fair dealing 
and artistic organ 
production 
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ORGAN o_ NEW MUSIC S= cHORAL 


ANTHEMS and SERVICES 


aster ‘Garol of. the Plate: .....:s6c.sssiesccecovesesesssee Harvey Gaul 
Mase Paster GCavol 66.5522 scscssesescesseessinss harm. A. Whitehead 
There Came to the Garden (Easter).......... arr. Charles Black 
The Blessed Christ is: Risen..........<....6...006000.s.008. Walter Howe 
Mise Hite vot Chin ist (WeHE) oo. sks sessass. cis csossvcsssssscorsseseod O. Ross 
Go to Dark Gethsemane (T.T.B.B.).............0006+ T. T. Noble 
RSEEUOICARES G85) TOONAMI sss cess cccesscesessseecesncadedevseds G. George 
ANS UD a tira aia AR Meal reg o5 ccs sca cases chackssasssoeevenevesese™ Seth Bingham 
toe ALT (7c Sa E. J. Lorenz 
Pilgeam’s: Song TBD) sonic sess scetesiesaveee Tschaikowsky 
My Jesus, Who Didst Give.................... Brahms, arr. Douglas 
O God, Thou Faithful God.................... Brahms, arr. Douglas 
Wath All My Peart: iiiiiciicssicccscscsessscsesxe Brahms, arr. Douglas 
For S.A.T.B. unless otherwise noted 
ORGAN 
Rantesy on (Hester Ngee 3. .icccscsssscsassssncsessessseasis Harvey Gaul 
Fantasy on “The Garden Hymn”’................ Arthur Shepherd 
Prelude on a Theme by Gibbon...................... A. Whitehead 


THE H.W.GRAY CO. 159 East 48th Street 
Agents for NOVELLO & Co. New York City 
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LENTEN AND EASTER 
MUSIC 


JUST PUBLISHED! 

HUNGARIAN BOYS’ EASTER CAROL 

for S.A.T.B. with Children’s Chorus, arr. by Harvey Gaul 

for MIXED VOICES 

EASTER CAROL OF THE THREE ORPHANS 
Hungarian—Freely Arranged by Harvey Gaul 

JESUS LIVES! LET ALL MEN SAY.............. Harvey Gaul 

THE KNIGHT OF BETHLEHEM........ Carlette C. Thomas 


HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID 
M. Mauro-Cottone 
INTO THE WOODS MY MASTER WENT 
J. Thurston Noe 


CHRIST OF THE FIELDS AND FLOWERS 





Harvey Gaul 
BLESS THE LORD (Dextera Domini)............ Franck-Sweet 
THE LIGHTS OF EASTER: 2..0.5.5c6csccsssiescentes Harvey Gaul 


HOW BEAUTIFUL UPON THE MOUNTAINS 
John W. Work 





AN EASTER SALUTATION................ Alfred H. Johnson 
for WOMEN’S VOICES 
CHRIST IS RISEN TODAY................ Katherine K. Davis 


THE WORLD ITSELF KEEPS EASTER DAY 
Katherine K. Davis 


These are all obtainable ON APPROVAL 


Galaxy Music Corporation 
17 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 











Aeolian - Skinner 


Organ Company 


extends a cordial invitation to 
the readers of The American 
Organist to visit the Broadway 
Tabernacle in New York City 
and hear the new four manual 
organ which has just been com- 
pleted. 

The tonal scheme is remark- 
ably comprehensive both as re- 
gards ensemble and color ef- 
fects. 

Arrangements may be. made 
through our office at 677 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


AEOLIAN - SKINNER 
ORGAN COMPANY 


ORGAN ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 


Skinner Organs 


Aeolian Organs 


CHURCH 
RESIDENCE 
AUDITORIUM 
UNIVERSITY 


677 Fifth Avenue -- New York, N. Y. 
FACTORY: Boston, Massachusetts 




















36 THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: 


EPERTOIRE AND REVIEW 


Prepared With Special Consideration for the Average Organist 


Lent and Pre-Easter 


A8L — Matthew N. Lundquist: “Behold a host arrayed 
in white,” F, 5p. cu. me. (Summy, 12¢). Melody by John 
Moren. An appealing piece of smooth-flowing music; for the 


most part the chorus hums while a soprano soloist sings the 
words. 

A8L — M. Lundquist: “Come all men behold and 
ponder,” Gm, 8p. cu. me. (Schirmer, 15¢). Melody from 
a Swedish chorale. Opens contrapuntally, and throughout 
the under voice-parts show plenty of movement; rather smooth 
and agreeable music. Best for Good Friday. 

AP — Matthew N. LUNDQUIST: “Jerusalem lift up 
thy voice,” D, Sp. cu. me. (Summy, 12¢). A strong anthem, 
largo tempo, well put together; the publisher says Christmas 
but the text and music make it distinctly Palm Sunday—for 
loud music of this normal type hardly fits the beauty of 


Christmas. Use it Palm Sunday. 
AS — Matthew N. LUNDQUIST: “The Words on 
the Cross,” c. 0. me. (Summy, 18¢). Good Friday. Organ 


interludes of good length alternate with straight four-part 
chorus writing—and how superior this straight four-part work 
is to the 8-part numbers this same composer has done. Ex- 
cepting for antiphonal effects, what justification is there for 
an eight-part church anthem? This anthem is quite good, 
musical and effective; better omit the piano accompaniment 
supplied and have the voices sing unaccompanied ; the inter- 
ludes are organ, not piano. Lengthy organ interludes in an 
ordinary anthem are out of place; but this number belongs 
only in the special three-hour Good Friday service, and there 
the interludes will be highly effective. 

AOL — Leo SOWERBY: “Forsaken of Man,” 100p. 
d. (Gray, $2.00 complete vocal & organ score, 75¢ chorus 
edition). For Lent or Good Friday, requiring one tenor, two 
basses, and three baritones for the cast, plus soprano and 
contralto. Here is something unusually good, not that Dr. 
Sowerby has abandoned deliberate ugliness in music but that 
he has combined with it a surprising number of sections and 
passages that make true expressive beauty in music, and for 
the most part the ugly sections and phrases are aimed at the 
creation of the atmosphere of ugliness that surrounds the 
murder of Christ, that surrounds all hypocrisy and murder 
everywhere, whether by the church and government authori- 
ties of Christ's day or of the gove-nment and communism of 
ours. Rehearsals should begin immed‘atcly. It will be truly 
difficult for the soloists to get some of their parts so securely 
that they won’t sound off-pitch to the congregaticn And 
those who still dislike ugliness will be highly gratified at 
much of the music Dr. Sowerby has created here; the sum 
total of effect will be all good from the musical standpoint, 
all truly impressive from the religious. An uausually splendid 
cantata. 


Music for Easter 
AE — Walter H. ANGELL: “Flashed with rosy light,” 
in E, Sp. c. me. (Birchard, 15¢). An anthem in straight 
four-part writing, moving along gracefully with agreeable 
melody and rhythm. 


LONGY SCHOOL of MUSIC 


— Trowbridge 0956 








One Follen Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


E. POWER BIGGS 
Teacher of Organ 


Catalogue on Request — _ Registration Sept. 1-18, 1939 
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INTERESTING MUSIC 


A8E — Garth EDMUNDSON: “Revascence,’”’ Am, 
7p. me. (J. Fischer & Bro., 15¢). It starts slowly, in minor 
key, setting the introductory mood; and then an allegro sec- 
tion in major, using an antiphonal effect between women’s 
voices and men’s, establishing the rejoicing of Easter. Serious 
organists will find it worth developing carefully. 

*ASE — 14th Cent., ar. W. Howe: “Blessed Christ 
is risen today,” D, 10p. me. (Gray, 16¢). It opens in stately 
fashion, like a chorale, and this section should be taken un- 
accompanied; then comes a somewhat contrapuntal section 
with an independent accompaniment that helps along in many 
ways. It is quite serious music and only the best choirs will 
do it justice. 

*A7E — German, ar. C. Black: “There came to the 
garden,” 8p, c. s.t.b. me. (Gray, 15¢). An old German melody 
solidly musical, slow, serious, expressive, with a chorus on 
“hosanna”’ at the end of the solo. Then soprano solo against 
an arpeggio accompaniment, joined shortly by humming 


chorus. Starts and ends softly. 
A8E — Lura F. HECKENLIVELY: “Alleluia O day 
of glory,” Cm, 25p. md. (Gray, 25¢). Written throughout 


for two four-part choirs, with an antiphonal “alleluia’’ sec- 
tion that ought to be highly effective, first introduced on the 
words “Christ is risen.” The main theme uses the simple 
device of aiming at a mood by introducing unexpected chord 


progressions. It’s for serious choirs only, but looks very 
good. 
ASE — Wm. LESTER: “An Easter Sequence,” 21p. 


me, (J. Fischer & Bro., 25¢). ‘‘A fantasia based on tradi- 
tional hymns and carols,’ divided into three sections, 17 
minutes performance-time. “‘Each of the eight units’ into 
which the work is divided “may be used separately if desired.” 

It opens with chorus in G-minor, on a “traditional English 
Mayday carol,” which has the effect of a chorale; then baritone 
solo, a smooth melody, which is immediately harmonized for 
chorus unaccompanied ; next a stately chorale on a melody of 
1599, then a contralto solo on an old German melody, etc., 


etc., etc. Eight-part work is required only on the last two 
pages. 
AE — Ralph E. MARRYOTT: “Awake good people 


all,’ A, 4p. cu. me. (Summy, 12¢). Something refreshing, 
simple, direct, sincere. Opens allegro and closes that way, 
with an unusual middle section in which three voices hum 
while the other voice sings the words, mostly on a monotone. 
Easy to do and will be effective. 

*A3E — Polish, ar. Dr. Dickinson: “When the dawn 
was breaking, Cm, 8p. me. (Gray, 15¢). For soprano-contral- 
to-bass, or soprano-contralto, with parts obtainable for violin, 
cello, and harp. 

*ASE — Russian, ar. H. Gaul: “Easter Carol of the 
Flame,” Em, 12p. md. (Gray, 15¢). One of those unusual 
things where effects are forced through on a basis of ex- 
cellence of workmanship, and succeed accordingly. Basses 


A “MUST” for Your Music Library! 


“EVERYBODY'S FAVORITE" 
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"Everybody's Favorite'’ Series No. 17 
192 PAGES 


The varied contents of this excellent music 
folio embrace the finest works in the literature 
of music. Includes Preludes, Interludes, Post- 
| ludes, Chorales, Marches, Sacred Music, Selec- 
| tions from Operas and Oratorios . . . in 
| addition to INSTRUCTIONS on how to 
| MODULATE and IMPROVISE! 





| $1.00 at your local dealer 
| or postpaid from 
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1600 Broadway New York City 
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A satisfied customer is a firm’s 
best salesman. Here is a typical 
Estey salesman: 


¢¢ ¢ 


St James Church at Woonsocket 


THE REV, AUGUSTINE MCCORMICK, Rector 
ADDRESS: 28 HAMLET AVE., WOONSOCKET, R.I. 
Telephone: Woonsocket 29 


Mr. Jos. G. Estey, 

Estey Organ Corporation, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

My dear Mr. Estey: 

The Estey organ, built by the Estey Organ 
Corporation for St. James Church at Woon- 
socket, Rhode Island, in 1938 has been giving 
complete satisfaction. We have given this in- 


January 13, 1940. 


strument a real year of use in all types of ser- 
vices and in recitals and no single defect of any 
kind has appeared. 

By official vote of the Vestry of the Church 
the pleasure of the parish in the new organ has 
been expressed, and this | now convey to you. 
We are glad that we chose an Estey organ. 
We found the Estey Organ Corporation to be 
most cooperative in the planning, building and 
installation; the organ being ready for use upon 
the completion of the new church building. 


Lenten and Easter Anthems 











MIXED VOICES 
*May be sung A Cappella 
Octavo 

LENT No. Price 
Adoramus Te. *Rossello ...........ceeeeees 8377 10 
Caligaverunt oculi mei. *Victoria ......... 8409 12 
Christus factus est. *Pitoni-R. Harris ..... 8335 12 
Come, All Men, Behold and Ponder. 

me EE ERS rere ney Ca eae aera > 15 
Here Yet Awhile (from “St. Matthew 

Ue) ee) errr 8464 12 
I See His Blood upon the Rose. Campbell... 8330 12 
Judas, mercator pessimas. *Victoria ...... 8486 -10 
O Man, Bewail Thy Grievous Sin 

(from “St. Matthew Passion’). Bach. 8463 15 
A FOO oie i6 ken tenn 406 cece SOO .10 
Tu solus qui facis mirabilia, *Festa ........ 8353 10 
EASTER 
Alleluia! Tulerunt Dominum. *Palestrina... 7663 18 
Deck Thyself, my Soul, with Gladness, 

po RE en ere serene 8468 12 
Four Easter Chorales. *Deis (arr.) ........ 8063 .20 
ee ee | | .20 
I Know that my Redeemer Lives. 

Re I) ars ae ec aca wo ere od, 8, 0a ee oa 8418 15 
In the End of the Sabbath. Poteat ......... 8203 -20 
Jehovah Did Make this Holy Day. 

tg Ce on area nae 8336 15 
Lord, in Thy Resurrection. *Gallus......... 8005 12 
Then Round about the Starry Throne. 

PN is so 0 0s cere Sos 044.80 8369 -16 
With a Voice of Singing. Shaw ............ 8103 15 
ORGAN SOLOS 
Arioso (In the Ancient Style). Rogers.......... .40 
Adoration. RERUN R RNIN a. 6 gre cas aivieenaveie asda 10s @ aes -50 
Meee BECIGGY.. Bartlett .0...0ccccecvvcvesswcses .60 
ere INNIS = CE URMINONN oie con's a ocecaiaepcoecs.s)e aie etc aaee -50 
Prelude for Easter. Vause ...............eeeees .90 
BOme CF RMIGMIE,. DICKIE ono nicie bivic civivcaceseeties -50 


3 EAST 43rd ST., NEW YORK 














CHOIR and ORGAN NUMBERS 


for 


Easter Services 


EXCELLENT ANTHEMS 














A church organ must be designed and built 
for the church in which it is used with considera- 
tion for the building and the type of service in 
which it is to be used. This we feel we have in 
our Estey organ. | am sure that years of use 
will bear out our good judgment in our choice 
of instrument. 

Sincerely yours, 

(signed) Augustine McCormick 
The Rev. Augustine McCormick, 
Rector of St. James Church, 
Woonsocket, R.I. 
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Break Forth Into Joy 
By R. S. Stoughton 
Catalog No. 21320 Price, 15¢ 


Christ, Our Passover 
By Will C. Macfarlane 
Catalog No. 35139 Price, 15¢ 


The Day of Resurrection 
By Chas. Gilbert Spross 
Catalog No. 35127 Price, 15¢ 


He Is Risen 
(from ‘‘The Resurrection’) 
By Chas. Fonteyn Manney 
Catalog No. 14275 (OD) Price, 15¢ 


The Lord Now Victorious 
Arranged from P. Mascagni 
By Philip Greeley 
Catalog No. 20872 Price, 20¢ 
Now Is the Hour of Darkness 
Past—(a cappella) 

By William S. Nagle 
Catalog No. 21235 Price, 15¢ 
Three Women Went Forth 
By H. Alexander Matthews 
Catalog No. 13712 (OD) Price, 15¢ 
Why Seek Ye the Living? 
By Charles H. Maskell 
Catalog No. 21283 Price, 15¢ 


APPROPRIATE ORGAN SELECTIONS 





Alleluia! Alleluia! (Choral) 
By Wm. D. Armstrong 
Catalog No. 23080 Price, 35¢ 
Easter Dawn (with chimes) 
By William Hodson 
Catalog No. 26804 Price, 40¢ 
Easter Recessional 

Cyrus S. Mallard 


Exultate Deo 
By Vincent Williams 
Catalog No. 25675 Price, 40¢ 
Resurrexit—Chorus Magnus 
on "The Strife Is O'er" 


By Frederic Lacey 
Catalog No. 24781 Price, 50¢ 


Short Postlude for Easter 
By E. S. Hosmer 





ESTEY ORGAN 
CORPORATION 


BRATTLEBORO - VERMONT 














By 
Catalog No. 26539 Price, 40¢ Catalog No. 17302 Price, 35¢ 


Copies May Be Had for Examination. 
Send for Catalog of Easter Music. 





THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


Distributors for the Publications of 
OLIVER DITSON CO. and JOHN CHURCH CO. 


1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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need a good low E. Those who go in for the dramatic 
should examine this. There isn’t anything in it that can be 
called beautiful music, but there’s not a dull measure any- 
where, for Dr. Gaul writes with a strong hand. 

*A3E — Trad., ar. Reimann: “By early morning light,” 
F, 4p. e. (Gray, 10¢). A chorale type of melody, arranged 
for soprano-contralto-bass, 


Organ Music 

Mark ANDREWS: Devotion, in D, 6p. e. (Gray, 75¢). 
A genuine and beautiful melody over an ordinary but worthy 
lefthand and pedal accompaniment, the whole making a piece 
of true music that won’t wear out with repeated hearings. 
Begins softly, ends softly, builds a good climax in the middle. 
Exceptional opportunities for true organ registration. 

Bach, ar. Dr. Dickinson: Badinage, Bm, 4p. me. (Gray, 
60¢). Sprightly, entertaining music which any audience can 
understand. Notes not exactly difficult, but tempo, rhythm, 
and phrasing will offer something to work over. 

Robert Leech BEDELL: Idylle, Em, 5p. me. (Elkan-Vogel, 
75¢). A bit of colorful, moody music depending upon the 
registration to make it most effective. A fancy-free sort of a 
thing, somewhat after the manner of an improvisation, with 
the wealth of colors available in the modern organ made full 
use of. Excellent for a meditative prelude. 

Seth BINGHAM: Suite, Op.25, 34p. md. (G. Schirmer, 
$1.50). Published in 1926 and reviewed at length in August 
1926 T.A.O. The new edition has detailed trigger-setting 
indications for the Hammond electrotone, by Charles F. Paul. 
Many of the pages ought to go well on the electrotone, but 
for organ use the titles help—and many organists are already 
reflecting them on their programs: Cathedral Strains, Rhythm 
of Easter, Intercession, Toccata, Any musician with an open 
mind will find this Swéte worth all the work it takes—and it 
takes a lot. 

Dr. Harvey GAUL: Children’s Easter Festival, 6p. md. 
(J. Fischer & Bro., 60¢). Based on Easter tunes by Praetorius 
and Roper. It opens ‘allegro brillante,’ goes speedily to fff, 
then quickly goes to pp strings and Clarinet, and some excel- 
lent and appealing Easter music flows along. Dr. Gaul is a 
free-thinker when he’s thinking up music and he’s likely to 
do anything any time; in this he does a great deal but does 
not stick to any particular idea till it becomes tiresome. An 
organist with a fine sense of style will be delighted with this 
Easter prelude, but it’s not for the plodder. Needs lots of 
registration and color, abundantly rewards both. 

Mendelssohn, ar. S. P. Warren: Nocturne, E, 6p. 
(Schirmer, 50¢). From the Midsummer Night's Dream; one 
of the most solidly musical and beautiful things in the Men- 
delssohn catalogue. Goes well on the organ. Presumably a 
new edition by Dr. Edward Shippen Barnes. 

Dr. Horace Alden MILLER: Suite Amerindian, 34p. md. 
(Cornell, $1.50). “Harmonization and adaptation of Ameri- 
can Indian melodies.” First is a Song of Farewell, in which 
typical Indian musical moods prevail, opening with alternate 
3-4 and 2-4 measures, and then going to the main theme in 
5-4 rhythm, one of the few 5-4 examples that can be called 
natural instead of forced. Calls for variety of registration and 
a good dramatic sense. The second movement is The Pow 
Wow, based on a Cheyenne melody. This short movement 
depicts the openness, almost emptiness of the Indian motive, 
as though the Indian figured that what he had to say was so 











| Champion Electric Suctorians for Pumping Reed Organs 


Built for Service — Priced to Sell — Successful in Each 
Shipped on approval $37.50 F.O.B. 


| 
| Junior Suctorian, ample up to six sets of reeds, $27.50 
| 


Dealers in Used, and Mfs. of New Organ Parts 


PIPE ORGAN SERVICE COMPANY 
Omaha, Nebr. 








3318 Sprague Street 





INTERESTING MUSIC 1940-23-2 
important that it didn’t need to be filled up with useless 
ornaments. Registration needs to be figured carefully here. 

The third movement is a Theme & Variations on a Chip- 
pewa melody, with a brief introduction and then the theme, 
followed by variations depicting The Indian Drum, Deer 
Dance, Peace Pipe, Flute Dance, Tomahawk Dance, Fleet Foot, 
and finally a fughetta on the title The Educated Indian. All 
these are in 5-8 rhythm, with some pages that will be quite 
difficult from the rhythmic standpoint. This makes 15 pages 
of variation, all cleverly done. The last movement is an 
Indian Dance and Warrior's Song on a Kiowa melody, in 
5-4 rhythm, 10 pages. Again the 5-4 rhythm is perfectly 
natural, and the movement is developed into quite a portrayal 
of its title. Some composers have taken Indian themes and 
used them to enrich and give flavor to their music, but Dr. 
Miller seems rather to have used his music to define and por- 
tray the Indian’s idea of music. 


Some New Organ Music 

Reviews by ROLAND DIGGLE, Mus.Doc. 

© It becomes increasingly difficult to find words to express 
what I think of so much of the new music that comes from 
abroad. The Twelve Pieces in two books by Gaston LITAIZE 
(Durand) have me beaten. I have heard him described as a 
melodist and a skillful contrapuntist, and without doubt he 
can write; but it seems to me it is virtuoso writing for vir- 
tuosos. I cannot believe it is necessary for composers to make 
their music so difficult that only a handful of players can use 
it; much of the difficulty seems to be put in for appearance’ s 
sake only. In the first book we have a dry Prelude & Fugue, 
Lied, Intermezzo Pastoral, Finale. Book Two has a Scherzo, 
Toccata, Priere, Interlude & Variations on a Carol. 

I find little of interest in Prelude on a Second-Mode Melody 
(Tallis) by Florence Durell CLARK (Novello), four pages 
of placid music that plainly show a woman’s hand. 

An excellent little booklet, Registration of Foreign Organ 
Music by Laurence Swinyard (Novello), should prove most 
valuable to organ students everywhere. 

Robert L. Bedell has two interesting pieces, Chant de 
Bonheur and Idylle (Elkan-Vogel) that deserve attention. I 
like them both and have found them quite good as service 
preludes and for teaching. 

Edwin Arthur Kraft has arranged two Bach airs, Come 
Sweet Death and When Thou art Near (Gray) ; both are well 
done, although I see no reason for having the second in the 
key of B. 

I have received some eight to a dozen letters denouncing me 
for speaking so well of the Diapason Prize Sonata by McKay. 
I have gone over the work very carefully again and I confess 
to being wrong in giving it the boost I did. Without doubt 
for the $3.00 asked it would be impossible to get as much 
ugliness anywhere else. 


EVERY ORGANIST NEEDS THIS MUSIC BOOK 


“EVERYBODY'S FAVORITE" 


H ORGAN PIECES 
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Here is an important, practical library of 
organ music. Over 50 specially selected com- 
positions covering the entire field of organ 
music . . . arranged and supervised by one 
of America's leading organ instructors, the 
late Prof. H. L. Vibbard. 


$1.00 at your local dealer 
or postpaid from 


AMSCO MUSIC SALES CO., Inc. 


1600 Broadway New York City 
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EXPLANATION OF ALL 
T.A.O. ABBREVIATIONS 


@ MUSIC REVIEWS 


Before Composer: 
*—Arrangement. 
A—Anthem (for church). 
C—Chorus (secular). 
O—Oratorio-cantata-opera form. 
M—Men's voices. 
W—Women's voices. 
J—Junior choir. 
ee gh etc, 
4+—Partly 4-part plus, etc. 

Mixed voices and straight 4-part if 
not otherwise indicated. 

Additional Cap-letters, next after 
above, refer to: 


A—Ascension. N—New Year. 
C—Christmas. we we! Sunday. 
E—Easter. 


s— 

ood Friday oe 

L—Lent. 

After Title: 

.cq.qc.—Chorus, quartet, chorus 

card or quartet, quartet 
preferred) or chorus. 

s.a.t.b.h.! So na ed alto, tenor, 
bass, high-voice, low-voice, *medium- 
voice solos (or duets etc. if hyphen- 
ated). 

o.u.—Organ accompaniment, or un- 
accompanied. 

e.d.m.v.—Easy, difficult, moderately, 


Mi : 
pages, etc. 

° .—3-part writing, etc. 
Af.Bm.Cs.—A-flat, B-minor, C-sharp. 


@ INDEX OF ORGANS 

a—Article. 

b—Building photo. 

c—Console photo. 

d—Digest or detail of stoplist. 

h—History of old organ. 

m—Mechanism, pipework, or detail 
hoto. 

p—Photo of case or auditorium. 

s—Stoplist. 


@ INDEX OF PERSONALS 


a—Article. m—Marriage. 
b—Biography. n—Nativity. 
c—Critique. o—Obituary. 
h—Honors. p—Position change. 


r—Review or detail of composition. 
s—Special series of programs. 
t—Tour of recitalist. 
*—Photograph. 


@ PROGRAM COLUMNS 


Key-letters hyphenated next after a 
composer's name indicate publisher. 
Instrumental music is listed with com- 
poser's name first, vocal with title 
first. T.A.O. assumes no responsibility 
for spelling of unusual names. 

Recitals: *Indicates recitalist gave 
the builder credit on the printed 
program; if used after the tit e of a 
composition it indicates that a “'solo- 
ist’ preceded that work; if used at 
= beginning of any line it marks 

of ther program. 

“Soe *Indicates morning serv- 
ice; also notes a church whose min- 
ister includes his organist's name 
along with his own on the calendar. 
**Evening service or musicale. 

Obvious Abbreviations: 





a—Alto solo. q—Quartet. 
b—Bass solo. r—Response. 
c—Chorus. s—Soprano. 
d—Duet. t—Tenor 
h—Harp. u—Unaccompanied. 
j—Junior choir. v—Violin. 
m—Men's voices. w—Women's 
off—Offertoire. voices. 
o—Organ. 3p—3 pages, etc. 
— 3-p—3-part, etc. 
eteeaieee dunaten du duets, etc. 
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How to Organize an Organ Concert 


By BERNARD R. LaBERGE 


_ are, of course, many ways 
to organize concerts, whether it be organ or otherwise. How- 
ever, owing to the particular aspect of organ concerts and 
the rather novel idea of such, they have to be worked out in 
a somewhat special way. Yet there is a set of general rules 
which apply to these as well as to any other concerts. Local 
conditions and practises have to be taken into consideration. 
I shall endeavor here to give a series of points which could 
serve as a guide for those wishing to present organists in their 
localities. 


1. First get personally in touch with the music critics of 


your local newspapers. Explain to them the aim you have in 
presenting such concerts or organists. Do not fail to point 
out to them the difficulties you have, particularly if the con- 
cert is to be held in a church, where many times an admission 
fee cannot be charged. Stress to them the educational value 
of an organ recital or of a series of organ recitals, and also 
what the organ profession represents musically in your city. 
Acquaint them with what is going on in other cities where 
such concerts have become successful. 

Be sure and take the press-releases (which are sent to you) 
directly to the Music Editor himself, or to the City Editor if 
you happen to see him; and if there are several newspapers 
be sure and bring different stories to each, as newspapers do 
not want to publish the same articles as their competitors. 
Also give them the photos which have been sent to you, or 
mats if your newspapers do not make their own cuts. Then 
when the artist arrives in town, arrange in advance for him 
to be interviewed and photographed if possible. Be sure to 
have this take place before his concert, as it will help in 
bringing more people. Another good idea is to have your 
artist interviewed over your local radio station, at an hour 
when you will reach the most people. This has proved a 
great success, and of great value to the concert. 

If you can, take a paid advertisement in the Sunday edition 
of your newspaper on the Sunday preceding your concert; 
but if you cannot afford that, explain this to your Editor and 
ask his cooperation on educational and musical grounds. He 
will understand that you are not in the same position as a 
local concert manager or some other organization presenting 
concerts with the aim of making money. If you fail to get 
results that way, seek an interview with the City Editor him- 
self in order to enlist his support. 

2. Muster all forces together before you launch your cam- 
paign to sell your tickets for the series, if admission can be 
charged or if your concert is in a public auditorium. If your 
concert is in a church where no admission can be charged, 
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An organ recital by a guest artist of national fame 
does more than a whole year of Sunday services to 
enhance the local prestige of and draw public atten- 
tion-to both organ and organist; recitals can now be 
made financially profitable as well. 


then your campaign must be towards raising voluntary sub- 
scriptions to supplement what can be raised from the col- 
lection. 

Secure a list of all patrons of music in your city, canvassing 
them thoroughly through circularization with the circulars 
which are supplied to you. A circular addressed personally 
brings much more results, so build up a mailing-list; it may 
be well to enclose an inexpensive subscription blank to facili- 
tate answer. 

Also try to obtain a number of guarantors and reward their 
cooperation by printing their names on the back of the pro- 
gram. 

3. Approach your music-dealers and secure their cooperation 
in propagating your concert or your series. Place a number of 
circulars at their disposal, to distribute to their patrons or in- 
sert in each package-sale throughout the length of your 
campaign. 

4. Get in touch with the officers of ladies’ or other music 
clubs bringing attractions to your city, as well as with any 
local manager of concert courses, either community, civic, or 
college courses. Do not beg but freely ask their cooperation. 
Remind them of the cooperation you and other organists have 
been giving for years to their own courses for pianists, violin- 
ists, singers and so forth; and tell them you think it is high 
time the organ profession and the organ concert be recognized 
in your city on a par with other music courses. 

Suggest to the heads of some of your concert series that 
they present, at least once in a while, an organist on their 
course, or that at least they join forces with you to bring great 
organists to your city. Tell them this has been: done and is 
being done more and more with great success in other cities. 

5. Approach the many choral organizations from the vari- 
ous churches. You may offer them a block of tickets at a 
reduction, or allow a cash commission for the sale of so many 
tickets, or else allow them a number of free tickets for so 
many sold. 

6. Campaign among the organists, stressing the importance 
to them personally of such organ concerts or series. The suc- 
cess with which your concert or series will meet will bring 
them more pupils, will help their own recital series in their 








THE DUPRES IN WINFIELD 


Left to right: Marguerite Dupre, Mrs. Cora Conn Redic, Marcel Dupre, Mrs. 


Dupre, and Mr, Redic in the left background. 


churches, and will help them in many ways in raising their 
own standing and prestige in town. Too long, much too long, 
the organist has been, if not ignored, at least not recognized 
as he should be—for which sometimes he is much to blame. 

7. In your campaign help destroy the false legend that an 
organ recital is a stiff, boring thing and that one must be an 
organist or a trained musician to enjoy it. Nothing is further 
from the truth. 

Of course one must admit that many organ recitals do not 
bring the interest they should, either because the organist does 
not play the right kind of a program, or has not prepared his 
program adequately, or has not the personality or equipment 
to put the program over; and this does not help the cause 
of the organ. Yet things have improved tremendously in the 
last two decades, due directly to the fact that the great organ- 
ists of Europe have toured this country successfully for a num- 
ber of years, and due also to the many American organists 
who today present organ programs of the finest artistic and 
entertaining value. 

The modern organ is the nearest thing to an orchestra and 
the organ’s literature is a glorious one. Mention that a great 
deal of the Bach they hear today on the radio, as played by 
their local or other orchestras, is all too often confined to 
transcriptions, some of which, made by unscrupulous mu- 
sicians or conductors, would make Bach furious. 

Tell people, who do not know, of all those marvelous 
choralpreludes which are soul-stirring, those gigantic and fas- 
cinating fugues, and acquaint them with the beautiful roman- 
tic organ literature, etc. All this, of course, applies to the 
layman who does not know these things and has a totally 
wrong idea of the organ concert and of organ literature. Al- 
ways remember that the success of the organ concert resides 
in interesting the layman who, once won to the beauties of 
the organ literature and to the glory of the organ, will be 
eventually a faithful patron. To create this interest is the 
job of the organist himself, and he will be the first to benefit 
by it. 

fs It is of great importance to get a good directing head 

to conduct your campaign. The success of a campaign de- 
pends a great deal upon the enterprising spirit, the energy 
and the businesslike attitude of the dean (if it is a chapter of 
the A.G.O. who puts on the concert) or of the choir (if the 
concert is sponsored by such an organization). 

There are a great many examples of cities where for several 
years concerts or a series of concerts have been very successful 
under one head, and then dropped out or became much less 
successful under another head. It is difficult, not to say im- 
possible, to get a group of busy people (and most organists 
are busy) to go out of their way to sell tickets and promote a 
concert in every way unless the directing head has enough fire 
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and faith and driving power to convince those working under 
his leadership. 

9. Do not listen to the pessimists, those organists who will 
never get anywhere or accomplish anything big because they 
have no vision and do not seem to believe enough in the 
worth of their own profession to fight for it and bring it to 
the fore. You will find many of those, but do not listen to 
them; go ahead. They will come in later when the concert 
or your series has been proved a success. 

10. The difficulties you will meet can all be surmounted if 
you want them to be. Among them the most serious one is 
the fact that in several instances you will find that admission 
cannot be charged in one particular church. Of course, you 
must always try to find a church where an admission fee can 
be charged. This problem does not exist where there is a 
college or municipal auditorium. If you cannot sell tickets, 
then raise subscriptions from patrons of music and art, and 
from organists and other musicians interested in the organ, 
to meet your guarantee, so that the proceeds from the col- 
lection can cover your local expenses and leave you some mar- 
gin of profit. 

11. Get in touch with the directors of various conservatories 
or schools of music and induce them to have a group of their 
pupils patronize your concert, for which you can grant a re- 
duction in admission price. This applies also to any other 
important highschool or educational institution in your city. 

Also it is advisable to get in touch with the ministers of 
churches in your city, asking them, whenever feasible, to an- 
nounce your concert or your series from the pulpit. 

12. The price to ask for tickets depends very much on the 
local situation ; you can easily find out what prices are charged 
for concerts in your city. However, a pretty good average is 
as follows: A number of seats at $1.00, and then 75¢ and 
50¢. As a rule, your highest-priced seats should be where 
the organ and organist can be seen the best. In certain places 
and under certain circumstances (for instance an organ dedi- 
cation or a benefit) higher prices can be asked, making the 
top price $1.50. 

Although I have made it a point, in writing these articles, 
not to stress any individual cases or mention any particular 
names, I think it is of interest that I should mention here one 
typical example of a completely successful series of organ 
recitals for which subscriptions were taken and the house 
completely sold out. I refer to the series of twelve concerts 
covering the organ literature of Bach which E. Power Biggs 
gave last season, 1938-39, at the Germanic Museum, at Har- 
vard University, Cambridge; every seat in the Hall was 
subscribed and paid for, and the only free tickets were for 
the press. This should go a long way to encourage similar 
initiative in other cities throughout the country. 

In fixing the admission price you must always take into 
consideration the size of your church or concert hall. If your 
concert is in a large auditorium, you may gain by asking more 
popular prices. Yet do not cheapen your concert by asking 
too little; always bear in mind that if you must interest the 
average person by an attractive admission price, you should 
not lose the opportunity of getting a better financial return 
by reserving a set number of seats at a higher price for people 
who can and will pay it. In fact, some well-to-do people 
will have more respect for your concert and your artist if 
they are asked to pay $1.50 for a seat than if the general 
admission is 75¢ or 50¢, Patrons of concerts in your city 
are used to paying more than that for concerts they attend; 
sometimes they are charged as much as $2.50 per ticket. 

13. Concerts in a series: If you are presenting more than 
one concert (two, three, or more) be sure and make it attrac- 
tive for those buying the whole series. For instance, if the 
admission for an individual concert is $1.00 top price and 
you have three on a series, sell the series at $2.00, giving 
one-third reduction to those buying the series. 

In some places where there is a large capacity, a series can 
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be sold at even cheaper prices, but be careful at the start not 
to depreciate what you offer by offering it too cheaply, for 
people may lose respect. My personal advice is that $1.00 
is a fair top price for an individual concert, with a one-fourth 
reduction on a series of two, and one-third reduction on a 
series of three. 

14. A successful practise in several cities has been for the 
one organizing the concert, or someone else he may appoint, to 
lecture about the concert and the program to be played, some 
time during the period of the campaign. It is a good way to 
bring people to understand better the rightly entertaining value 
of an organ concert. Such lectures have proved to be of 
great help in building up a more steady audience. 

15. Spare no efforts in attending to details of the recital 
properly. Always remember that in order to do himself 
justice and fully reward your confidence, the virtuoso organist 
must have an instrument in good condition, Be sure to have 
the organ properly tuned before the recital. Also try to have 
an attractive program and see to it that the lighting and the 
general atmosphere are such as to inspire the audience. All 
these little details help. If people who attend the recital are 
pleased, they will come back and become faithful patrons. 


Preparing the Choir for 


By RUTH KREHBIEL JACOBS 


Volunteer Choirs: Article 10 


bs us suppose you intend to 
give a choir concert this season. You will want music that 
is effective, worth the effort to master it; you will want 
variety, both in appeal and in style. There should be several 
numbers that will tax the ability of the choir members, that 
demand concentrated study and accurate tonality; and there 
should be several numbers so simple that you can work for 
finish and subtlety almost immediately. 

From my reference library I have selected numbers that 
can be arranged into a presentable program, that represent 
varied schools, varied styles, and varied themes. Some are 
accompanied, most are unaccompanied. They are grouped to 
give variety without the shock of abrupt change. A well-built 
program leads the listeners through a logical sequence of 
thought and emotion. Whenever the natural is violated by 
showmanship, the blunder is rewarded by loss of attention. 

PROGRAM FOR STUDY 

Arensky-h, We praise Thee 

-h, O praise the Lord of heaven 
Trad.-h, Alla Trinita Beata 
Arcadelt-e, Hear my prayer O Lord 
Wood-d, Expectans Expectavi 
Gretchaninoff-j, O be joyful in the Lord 
Fischer-g, Song of Mary 
Christiansen-va, Beautiful Savior 

-va, Father most holy 
Davies-c, The Lord’s Prayer 
Noble-h, Go to dark Gethsemane 
Matthews-h, Epilogue 

The music must be so well learned and so sincerely pre- 
sented that choir and music become as a mirror in which the 
audience sees reflected its own thoughts. In selecting your 
music for a public concert, let that goal be the final basis of 
your selection. Select music whose mechanics the choir can 
master, whose content can be revealed unclouded. The great 
artist merges his personality in the message of his songs, and 
becomes great in proportion to his ability to identify himself 
with his music. The artisan uses his music as a vehicle for 
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Also it may be advisable to solicit and sell paid advertising 
for your program, as this will not only pay for the printing 
of your program but also will bring you a certain income. 

All these suggestions are based on what I would call aver- 
age experience—that is, experience gathered from different 
places throughout the country. Of course there is such a thing 
as local habit, and anyone organizing a concert or a series of 
concerts should take this into consideration. What goes well 
in one city may not go so well in another. Certain things 
can be done in the course of a campaign in some of our cities 
that would not be possible in the large cities. Yet there are 
a certain number of things which are of importance every- 
where, certain cooperation which is necessary; I have tried to 
guide those who have joined the fight to boost the organ and 
get it and the organist recognized as they should be—on a 
par with other instruments and artists. 

I invite suggestions and criticisms and I shall glady en- 
deavor to help or give the benefit of whatever experience 
I have obtained in all these years of work in behalf of the 
king of instruments. Those who wish to submit their local 
problems to me will always find a sympathetic reception. We 
all fight for the same great and worthwhile cause, the cause 
of the organ. 


a Concert 


With church anthems serving as substitute material 
the Author plans a concert program and carries the 
reader along with her through the first few rehear- 
sals as the choristers make first acquaintance with 
the music and begin their strenuous preparation. 


the display of his singing, and thereby degrades both himself 
and his music. 

In selecting your program, choose numbers well within the 
ability of your group; then proceed to make artists of the 
choir. 

Give each singer a full set of the music, and a copy of the 
order of the program. If it is wise to see each number as a 
unit, it is equally as important that the choir visualize and 
experience the whole program as a unit. Nothing is so dis- 
tressing as a series of unrelated effects. It is bad enough in 
a single number, but when the torture is extended into a 
whole program it becomes well-nigh unendurable. 

One of the first tasks of the director in preparing a new 
program is to establish for himself a clear conception of the 
dramatic unity of the whole. Not until that unity is clearly 
sensed does he dare permit himself to consider individual 
emphases, In fact, when the dramatic unity is established 
it will be unnecessary to look for emphatic points—they will 
all take their proper places in the larger scheme. The first 
point then for the director is to know his program well be- 
fore he presents it to the choir. The more the director has 
absorbed the music, the easier the choir will learn it. 

Then comes a question, how present it to the choir? A 
plan for the presentation of new music suggested by Dr. 
John Finley Williamson of Westminster Choir College to 
some of his students may be of help. He advised the follow- 
ing stages of approach: 

First Rehearsal: Before they see the music, have it played 
for them, in mood. Next read the text for them, in mood. 
Then give them the music, have them clap their parts, and 
put the music away. 
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Second Rehearsal: Clap rhythm again, sing and get correct 
intervals. 

Third Rehearsal: Get correct articulation and intonation. 
Insist on active tongues and quiet jaws. 

Fourth Rehearsal: Start working on diction; try to estab- 
lish style in diction. Begin to conduct—that is, control the 
tone. 

Fifth Rehearsal: Fight for control of the tone, and mold 
it to an expression of your inner conception. 

Now we have a whole program of new music to present 
and to learn. How shall we approach the task? Very well, 
let us set to work! This is our first rehearsal and each singer 
has a set of the music and a copy of the program. 

a 

Choir, the concert you are to give is as much a responsibility 
as it is a privilege. You will have a lot of music to learn, 
it is true; but you will have a lot of music to live, which is 
infinitely more important. You hold in your hands the part 
you have to learn, but what you will present to your audience 
is not found anywhere on those pages—that must come out 
of your hearts and lives. It is to that, and not to the notes 
and chords that the audience will respond. 

There is but one difference between a marble image and 
warm compelling personality—the breath of life. The image 
is that printed page; you yourself must give it the breath of 
life that will awaken it to glowing reality. What a privilege, 
and what a responsibility. God undoubtedly gave His own 
greatest attribute to musicians, but He protected it against 
abuse by making the slightest trace of insincerity so conspicu- 
ously ugly. Our success at our concert will be in exact pro- 
portion to the degree to which the essence of this music has 
penetrated our theught and lives. 

What a wealth of the great emotions, the great experiences 
of life are voiced in your program: worship, adoration, prayer, 
reverence, tenderness, self-sacrifice, love, majesty! We start 
our program with an ascription of praise, so devout that it 
seems to find difficulty in expressing itself fluently. It is 
almost halting in its expression, and so intensely personal 
that it is like the unwanted revelation of a soul. Let me play 
it for you. Notice the poignancy of the cries: “O, O Lord, 
our God.”” These words should literally quiver with intensity. 
Baritones, from the beginning to the word “Thee” sing your 
part an octave higher if the other is too low for you, but so 
quietly that you can hear the second basses more distinctly 
than your own voices. Let me play it again for you. Would 
you like to try singing it? 

The first faltering expression of reverence is followed by 
one of open-hearted, joyous praise. It invites the whole 
earth and all that therein is to join in the song. “Ye stars 
and light, all ye heavens, praise the Lord!’ The alleluias 
soar like sky-rockets, and burst with equal brilliance. And 
here comes a very interesting transition. From sheer, exuber- 
ant joy, notice how we steadily come to our knees for the 
last phrase. Turn to the last section, beginning with the 
alleluias. In just three lines of music we go from high noon 
to midnight. There is the glare of the sun in the first alleluia, 
and the awesome splendor of night in the last. Listen quietly 
while I play that section. Now sing it. Make those alleluias 
leap. Now turn to the first page. The same notes you have 
just sung. Study your part for a moment, and you should be 
able to sing the whole number without any difficulty. Altos 
and tenors, look especially at your phrase at the top of page 
6, on the word “height.” Clap that together, please. Now 
sing it. Again. Again. Put down your music and sing it. 
Baritones, your part there is like a trumpet-call cutting through 
all the other parts. I will play it for you. Sing that, bari- 
tones. No, like trumpets! Sing it on ‘FUH.’ Now words. 
Now all three parts together; put your music down and sing 
it again. Sopranos and basses, sing your parts too. Now we 
are ready to sing the whole number. 

Next comes a number as simple and as compelling as a 
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field of Alpine flowers. It should sound like a choir of clear, 
fresh boys’ voices singing in a huge cathedral. Sopranos, 
sing your part on ‘00.’ Don’t hurry it; let each phrase float 
like a leaf on a pool. Careful, don’t drive your tones; rem- 
ember you are young boys with voices like crystal. (If the 
director has access to a victrola, play a record by a good 
boychoir; choose one with long smooth phrases.) 

The next number keeps us in the same general style, but 
changes the mood. This one is such a gem, so full of rich 
colors that I don’t want to hear you sing it until you can 
really SING it. Notice how simply it is built up. Here is 
the first phrase (I play to “‘supplication.”’) Simple, isn’t it? 
Listen to it again, so that you will recognize it anywhere. 
Now the second phrase. It is repeated, you see, as the first 
one was. But see how incisive this one is. It climbs, and it 
cuts. Now after the positive assertion of that phrase, we 
come to the third—which is not assertive but pleading. 
Notice the difference in the music. (I play through “O Lord 
God.”’) Then the final phrase which is like the ‘please’ of 
a child who wants something very much. Sit back, close your 
music (and your eyes if you want to listen intently) and listen 
while I play the whole number. 

This first group closes with an accompanied number by a 
modern English composer. Chronologically it does not be- 
long here at all, but in mcod it makes a fitting close for the 
first group, giving us praise, prayer, and dedication. The 
words are simple and sincere; both qualities are intensified 
by the music. (Read the text.) Shall we try singing it? 
(Sing through.) Sing that unison phrase again, ‘To Thy 
great service dedicate.” That should sound like full orchestra. 
It is not a mere flood of tone, it is a torrent of tone. Make 
it stream out. Now the last phrase, ‘‘My soul, keep white, and 
whole.’ (Get the voices in perfect unison and then sing the 
words without losing pitch. Very likely they will scoop the 
s” of “soul.” Make them sing the whole phrase with a quiet 
jaw. When they can sing it without breaking the steady 
flow of tone in any spot, have them sing it so quietly that they 
can hear the ticking of a clock above their singing.) 

The first number in your next group is your most difficult 
one because it demands such powerfully concentrated tone. 
It is big, overpoweringly big, but never does it dare degenerate 
into noise. And all bumps will have to be eliminated. 

Take for instance the first phrase “O be joyful, be joyful 
in the Lord, all ye lands.” (Play it.) If we are lazy we 
will come down with both feet on “‘O,” “be,” and “‘all,” and 
let the rest of the phrase get what is left of our energy. But 
if we are to sing it effectively there will have to be an un- 
accented sweep of tone right through to a deep, resonant, 
reverberating “land.” They say that King Solomon had 
20,000 silver trumpets in the temple at Jerusalem. You men 
will have to be those 20,000 trumpets. (Play it. Let the 
whole choir sing the phrase, insisting on steady growth of 
power, at the same time getting clean intervals by demanding 
diaphragmatic action on each note.) 

Then the trumpets are answered by the crash of cymbals on 
the “sing ye.” Go through that word directly to the “ng,” 
like the flash of a sword. This number takes so much refine- 
ment of vocal technic that it will sound almost heathenish. 
It is elemental. It has the rhythmic insistance of African war- 
drums. The piano cannot do it justice, but we will at least 
play the notes, and you must imagine the rest. (Play.) Now 
let’s get the rhythm into our bones. Clap your parts, and 
put considerable of the primitive in your clapping. Kid 
gloves are out of place here. (Clap the whole number several 
times, stopping if necessary to straighten out difficult spots.) 
But see how the mood changes at the end, ‘‘Thou art the 
God that doeth wonders.” There is all the mystery of the 
universe in that last word. It is sung under your breath, and 
it is full of reverence, and wonder. If you bring reverence 


and wonder into those closing tones, you will have the stage 
all set for the wraith-like quiet of the “Song of Mary.” 
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In this number the first sopranos only will sing the words. and will be an appropriate ending for our program, as you 


All others will hum their parts. 


Let me play it for you. will soon see. Turn to the allegro moderato on page 8. 


(Play it a second time, the sopranos singing on ‘oo’; others Watch how it grows to a climax from this point on. It 
humming.) You will see! This number will give you the starts with the basses and steadily picks up all the parts and 
biggest thrill of the whole concert. People will almost stop sweeps them together into the climax. Let us try singing it. 


breathing if you sing it as I think you can. 


We will probably miss most of the notes, but you will get 


Then we close this second group with “Beautiful Savior.” the theme and the spirit at least. Here we go. 


It may be bad program-building to use two humming numbers comp 
in succession, but we will chance it and see what the reaction work ahead, but plenty of satisfaction too. 


It spells plenty of 


And there is your concert complete. 
And as we pro- 





Dr. Joseph W. Clokey and Miami University Concert Group 


is. This first hummed part you will have to do all in one 
breath—or seemingly so, You may breathe anywhere you 
choose, except at the end of a phrase. (Sing.) Now sing 
the last stanza in unison. Make it sound as if it were march- 
ing with eyes lifted to some noble vision. 

Now we come to the third group. ‘Father most holy,” 
“The Lord’s Prayer,” and ‘‘Go to dark Gethsemane.” Again 
the contrast is not so much in style as in mood, which is, 
after all, more telling. What is the purpose of sacred music 
—to command admiration, or to arouse a personal reaction 
to the spirit of the music? We want to produce a program 
so well planned and so well learned and presented that our 
audience will be able to forget both us and the music, but 
will be held firmly by the train of thoughts and emotions 
aroused by the music. 

‘Father Most Holy’ is a number that will steadily grow 
on you. We will not be able to sing it at sight; we will have 
to work to get and maintain a balance of parts throughout. 
But once we have learned it, I know you will find distinct 
pleasure in singing it. Let me play it for you. Sing or hum 
your part quietly, if you like. 

This next number, ‘The Lord’s Prayer,” is somewhat of 
an experiment. To do it, we will have to learn to chant, to 
keep up both tone and interest without a change of pitch 
from beginning to end. As far as notes are concerned it is 
fool-proof. You could not sing a wrong note if you tried, 
but as far as rhythm and character are concerned, there is 
plenty of opportunity for carelessness, The rhythm is based 
not on note-value but on word-value. Let us sing it, phrase 
by phrase. 

Now sit back comfortably in your chairs and listen to the 
theme of the climax of this group, if not of the whole pro- 
gtam. (Read the words of ‘Go to dark Gethsemane.) And 
now see how the music intensifies and enriches those already 
telling words. (Play, bringing out both the character and 
the important parts as clearly as possible.) This is a number 
that will reward you richly for all the time and effort you will 
have to give to it. 

Our final number is a whole group in itself, including 
soprano solo, men’s chorus, and full chorus. The soprano 
solo will be taken by all the first sopranos. This is the final 
section of Matthews’ Christmas cantata, ““The Eve of Grace,” 


gress, the work will seem less irksome; the satisfactions will 
steadily increase. Whenever you have a few minutes of 
leisure, sit down and study some of this music. Take it with 
you on the street-car. If you can do no more, just look at 
it from time to time. It is amazing how much even that 
helps. Say to yourself, ‘This is going to be the finest thing 
the choir has ever done; this concert is going to live in our 
memories, and in those of our audience, as a vivid experience.’ 


In some such fashion the choir gets its first introduction to 
the music. Now comes the big task for you, of planning 
the rehearsal so that all the music is equally well learned, 
without having become tiresome. You will have to plan, too, 
the most effective way to overcome difficulties. In each num- 
ber you will have to decide what for the moment you will 
stress, and what, temporarily, you will ignore. It is impossible 
to do everything at once. It is just as important to know 
what to overlook as what to correct. In the next two or three 
rehearsals the choir should become increasingly familiar with 
all the music. Then, if your choir is an average volunteer 
group, much time and pains can be saved by devoting some 
of the rehearsal period to part-rehearsals. Notes must be: 
learned somehow, and if all four voices are studying their: 
most difficult parts at the same time, you are getting four 
times as much accomplished as is possible when they are all 
together in the same room. Appoint a leader for each section, 
whose duty it will be to take charge of his group-rehearsals. 

Next month we shall outline, for our own benefit, a general 
plan of procedure for each anthem. 

(To be continued) 


Miami University's Christmas Concert 
* The Choral Union composed of some 400 students in 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, and the University Sym- 
phony Orchestra of 75 students, gave a program of modern 
Christmas music at the University Dec. 17, under the baton 
of Dr. Joseph W. Clokey, in the following program: 

Franck, “Psalm 150” 

Titcomb, “Be joyful O daughter of Sion” 

Clokey’s cantata, ‘‘Christ is Born” 








CHARLES TOURNEMIRE 


from an autographed photo of the composer inscribed last summer to one of 


his American pupils, Hugh Giles of New York. 


Willan, “Three Kings” and “I beheld her.” 

Clokey, ‘Two Kings,” ‘Out of East,” “Christ Conquereth.” 
Miami University was founded in 1809, is state-supported, and 
has an enrolment of over three thousand; the School of Fine 
Arts, of which Dr. Clokey was recently appointed dean, gives 
degree courses in architecture, art, and music. The music de- 
partment attracts almost a fourth of the entire University en- 
rolment to membership in the various music organizations. 


Charles Tournemire 
By HUGH GILES 


An appreciation of a great composer by one of his American pupils 


GAIN the grand-orgue of the 
Basilica of Ste. Clotilde in Paris has lost its master. No more 
do the Gothic arches resound with the noble improvisations 
of unearthly beauty. The announcement of the death of 
Charles Tournemire on November 4, 1939, leaves the musical 
world bereft of one of its greatest composers and improvisers. 
Those who have heard his improvisations have been over- 
whelmed with their magnificence and imagination. His com- 
positions show the same mystic beauty and originality. 
Although Tournemire spent little time in seeking recog- 
nition, still his compositions have become known in every 
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corner of the globe where serious musicians are searching for 
beauty. His life of great industry and productiveness was 
coupled with a modesty that sought neither fame nor earthly 
reward. His was truly a life spent in the calm serenity of 
God, a good and faithful servant worthy of his high calling. 
His unflagging zeal and sincerity of ideals were not fully ap- 
preciated during his lifetime, as is usual with many serious 
artists. His childlike faith and Christian devotion permeated 
every phase of his life and its luminosity shines in his music. 

His life in many ways parallels the life of his teacher and 
predecessor at Ste. Clotilde, Cesar Franck. A simple life of 
great industry, indifference to recognition, a religious mystical 
temperament, and utmost fidelity to his art are a few of the 
similarities. He is also a successor to Franck in that he wrote 
principally in a religious vein, just as Vierne was a successor 
to Widor in writing in a more secular vein. 

Charles Tournemire was born on January 22, 1870, near 
Bordeaux, France, and possessed the alert mind, kindly humor, 
and warm nature typical of many born in that region. After 
several years of local study he entered the Conservatoire 
Nationale in Paris where he was in the classes of Franck, 
Guilmant, and Widor. Here he won many prizes and soon 
after Franck’s death succeeded him in 1898 as organist of 
Ste. Clotilde where he remained until his death. He was 
also professor at the Conservatoire Nationale throughout most 
of his life, with many distinguished pupils—including Bon- 
net, Durufflé, Peeters, and others. Composing and concert 
trips throughout Europe also occupied much of his time. 

He is much better known as a composer in Europe than 
in America, where he is chiefly known for his organ com- 
positions. He has left much music, including six symphonies, 
four operas, songs, chamber music, choral works, violin and 
piano compositions, and many works for organ. Many of these 
are still in manuscript. Tournemire composed daily from 9:00 
a.m. until 1:00 p.m., except when his duties took him to Ste. 
Clotilde. 

As an organ composer he is best known for his l’Orgue 
Mystique, a collection of services [51 sets, each 20 pages or 
so] for the Christian year built on the Gregorian chant for 
each Sunday, published in 1928. He has done for the Gregor- 
ian chant what Bach did for the Protestant chorales. Often 
Tournemire combines a chorale with a chant in an amazing 
effect. L’Orgue Mystique was first introduced to America by 
the late Lynnwood Farnam. Since the l’Orgue Mystique, 
Tournemire has written the Seven Chorale-Poems on the Sev- 
en Last Words, a Suite Evocatrice in the style of Couperin 
and written for Couperin’s organ at St. Gervais in Paris, two 
‘symphonies’ for organ and several other chorale-poems, 

We who knew him as a teacher mourn the loss of a true 
friend and patient master whose devotion to his ideals of per- 
formance will always be an inspiration. His meticulous care 
to every detail of technic and interpretation, with his youth- 
ful enthusiasm and delightful sense of humor, made him a 
beloved master. 

As a friend one learned to quickly appreciate his sincerity, 
kindness, human warmth and delightful companionship. His 
almost boyish spontaneity, keen humor and alert intellect left 
never a dull moment in his company. He was generous to a 
fault and always a loyal friend. 

His compositions show a most fertile imagination and 
great originality of rhythmic and harmonic material. An ex- 
quisite balance of form and charm of style give his compo- 
sitions great refinement. He leads us down unexpected 
vistas of beauty that are almost breath-taking. Truly this was 
a great genius whose name will always remain with the im- 
mortals. 


Music Instrument Exhibition 

© New Jersey State Museum, Trenton, is holding an ex- 
hibition of music instruments, open till Feb. 25, in the State 
House Annex. This is the second such exposition and it “in- 
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cludes the instruments used in orchestras of today, also pianos, 
organs, and those which operate with electric amplification.” 
Open daily from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., Sundays and holidays 
from 2:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m, 

Among those cooperating are the Boston, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, New York, and Philadelphia orchestras; three famous 
music printers; eleven of the nation’s largest book publishers ; 
many music-instrument makers, among them Aeolian, Deagan, 
Estey, Everett, Steinway, etc.; and ten music magazines, in- 
cluding (thanks to the Exhibition’s managers) T.A.O. 


Theory & Practise Combined 


By the Hon. EMERSON RICHARDS 


Organ designed in June 1937 and described here by T.A.O. request 


Tue idea so sedulously circulated 
that I am interested only in baroque organs is best answered 
by the design of this particular instrument. I have repeated- 
ly and persistently tried to impress everyone with the idea 
that in reforming the old romantic organ we were not trying 
to take from the modern organ any of its color possibilities, 
but on the other hand increase them. 

This is a small organ made up of odds & ends of an older 
organ and some new work, with the idea 6f getting as much 
flexibility as possible with the means and money at hand. It 
combines the best features of the classic organ with the preser- 
vation of a resonable amount of orchestral color. This is 
how it was done: 

The old Great Diapason was pretty good, so it went to the 
Swell and its companion Octave with it. The old Swell 
Diapason went to the Pedal as the 8’ Octave. We have dis- 
covered that a well harmonically developed 8’ Octave and a 
fairly good 16’ Bourdon make a really excellent Pedal open, 
precise in intonation and yet weighty but without the boom of 
the old stop and, of course, without the expense. The old 
Great Octave became the 3 1/5’ and the upper part of the 
Swell Diapason the 2’ of the Pedal Mixture; the 5 1/3’ came 
from the 8’ section of the old Swell Lieblichgedeckt. The 
twelve lower notes of the Lieblich were used to make the 
twelve lower notes of the Dolce Bass, while the other twenty 
notes came from the old Great Dulciana. 

The 8’ Pedal Flute was a rather large-scaled Melodia on 
the old Great. The 4’ Harmonic Flute was the old Swell 
Harmonic Flute. The Bourdon is, of course, the old Bourdon. 
From this method of using up old material that would not 
otherwise have fitted into a new organ ensemble we obtained 
all the Pedal flue-work, with the exception of the twelve lower 
notes of the Principal. We have a really independent Pedal, 
with the worst features of the Pedal extentions avoided. 

The Great Organ consists of a complete Diapason chorus 
made up of the Principal, Octave, Fifteenth, and the two 
mixtures. The soft accompanimental stops are obtained by 
duplexing the unenclosed Gedeckt from the Positiv and the 
enclosed Dulciana from the Choir. The principal novelty is 
the 16’ Krummhorn. I believe it is more advantageous to 
use a soft 16’ reed of light character as the Great double, 
rather than a flue double. In this case it gives us just the 
right amount of balance against the mixtures, does not obscure 
the chorus, gives us an orchestral stop in the Choir, and 
avoids the heavy expense of a 16’ Principal in the Great. 

The Krummhorn is not a baroque stop in this case but sim- 
ply a somewhat larger scaled Clarinet. This method of using 
only a 16’ reed with the Diapason on the Great is not new; it 
was advocated by Bach himself. It gives surprisingly good 
results and has. recently been adopted in the new Aeolian- 
Skinner in Columbia University. 


The Swell Organ is a conventional Swell. It has a flue 
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chorus consisting of the Diapason, Octave, and Mixture. It 
has two fairly keen strings and the softer Flute Celeste. It 
has the usual 4’ open Flute. The Twelfth is somewhat of a 
novelty, being derived from the flat Celeste; consequently the 
Twelfth is in just intonation. The double is again a reed, 
as it should be. The only compromise was the 8’ Trumpet 





MASTER & PUPIL 
presumably Mr. Tournemire's last photo—playing the Ste. Clotilde organ for 
Mr. Giles, shown on Mr. Tournemire's right. 


extension, which we hoped to avoid before the organ was 
actually in being. 

The Choir follows the plan I first suggested in T.A.O. in 
1934. It consists of an unexpressive division which is in 
reality a baroque Positiv, and an expressive division which is 
orchestral in character. The Positiv speaks for itself. It can 
be used in contrast to the Great or it can be used to augment 
it. Every stop can be used in conjunction with the Great 
Diapasons. Even the Zymbel forms a top to the Great mix- 
tures. On the other hand, it may be used for color effects 
of its own. In the enclosed Choir the Violas are broad strings, 
so the Viola can be used in lieu of a Choir Diapason; yet 
in combination, and with the Viola alone extended at 4’, they 
form a string choir of considerable merit. The Krummhorn 
is virtually the inevitable Choir Clarinet, and the Dulciana 
with the box closed becomes the softest stop in the organ. 

To sum up, we have a classic Great, a classic Positiv, an 
orthodox Swell, no less than three Celestes, two sets of strings, 
a thoroughly independent Pedal, and a range of dynamics 
trom a mere whisper to a brilliant chorus capable of filling 
the church for which it was intended. 

I am glad T.A.O. is publishing this specification because 
it is the best answer I can make to the persistent but ob- 
viously self-interested criticism that we are trying to force a 
cold, unimaginative baroque organ upon the American organ 
world. We have exposed the sins of the old romantic organ. 
Nobody wants that any more. But only a limited public would 
be satisfied with the uncompromising baroque organ, and I 
certainly have never said that they either would or ought to 
be. But I do say that the fundamentals of the baroque organ 
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are sound and that when combined, as they can be, with mod- 
ern tone colors, the result is the modern streamlined organ of 
the 1940's. 

There are organ-builders with sympathy and understanding 
who can do this work. Of course there are still a few die- 
hards in the profession who do not want to understand modern 
music-trends. Misrepresentation from this source may retard 
but will not seriously affect the movement towards the more 
colorful and lively instrument that we propose in specifications 
such as this. 

Of course this is not the last word, but it is a lot of good 
organ for $8000. It has no real defects that money could 
not cure. Naturally we do not like the duplexing, but it can- 
not hurt the ensemble. We would like to have had a Vox 
Humana in the Swell and an independent 16’ reed in the 
Pedal; we did not have the extra $1500, they would have 
cost. The best that we can say for the organ as designed is 
that it is capable of playing any kind of organ music—from 
Bach to Sowerby—with equal justice to both. 


AN EXCELLENT THREE-MANUAL 
Designed by the Hon, EMERSON RICHARDS, June 1937 


V-30. R-40. S-43. B-13. P-2263. 
PEDAL 3”: Flute Celeste 68 
32 Resultant Salicional* 61 


Voix Celeste* tc 49 


16 Principal (G) 
: sae Octave* 61 


Bourdon* 32 


Dolce Bass Fl. Triangulaire 61 
8 Octave* 32 2 2/3 Flute (Cel.) 
Flute* 32 Ill Plein-Jeu 183 
Dolce Bass 44 15-19-22 
4 Flute* h 32 12-15-19 
Ill Mixture* 96 8-12-15 
51/3 31/5 2 16 Trumpet 73 
16 Trumpet (S) 8 Trumpet 
Krummborn (C) Tremulant 
GREAT 3” or 2 3/4”: 
as ; CHOIR 2” or 2 1/4”: 
8 Principal 73m16 Coanmmmentve 
Dulciana (C) Gelade 6: 
Gedeckt (C) . a 
4 Octave 61 4 Prestant 61 
Dulciana (C) a 61 
2 Fifteenth 61 2 2/3 Nasard 61 
II Sesquialtera 122 2 Zauberfloete 61 
“ee Ill Cymbal 183 
10-12 22-24-26 
IV‘ Mixture 244 Five breaks 
19-22-26 EXPRESSIVE 
15-19-22 8 Dulciana 73 
12-15-19 Viola 73 
8-12-15 V. Celeste tc 49 
16 Krummhorn 73 4 Dulciana 
SWELL 3”: Viola 
8 Diapason* 61 8 Krummhorn (G) 
Spitzfloete 61 Tremulant 
COUPLERS 13: 
To Ped: G. S. C. 
To Gt.: S-16-8-4. Ce-16-8-4. Cu. 
To Sw.: S-16-4. Ce. 


Ce and Cu are expressive and unexpressive Choir. 
Combons 19: G-4. S-5. C-5. Tutti-5. 
*Pipework from the old organ. 


THE STOPLIST 
An Episcopal church had a 2m tracker-action Woodbury, 
voiced in part by Mitchell, and wanted some of the pipework 
retained in the new organ. The accompanying stoplist re- 
sulted. Some things were done in the design to accommodate 
the use of the old pipework, and some were done to please 
the organist. As usual, money was a governing factor also. 


The purchaser wanted one of two builders to do the work, 
and as both of them could do duplexing at low cost, duplex- 
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ing was used. In 1937 when this design was completed and 
the contract signed, the price was $8000.; increased costs 
since that time would make the figure higher today. Through 
a general war of intrigue inside the church, having nothing 
to do with the merits of the organ, the chosen builder asked 
to be released from the contract. We present the stoplist here 
as of unusual merit —T.S.B. 


Elizabeth Van Fleet Vosseller 


December 20, 1874 — December 31, 1939 


Oe of the church-music world’s 
notable careers reached its close in Flemington, N. J., at 4:00 
a. m. Dec. 31 when a final stroke came more than eleven 
years after the first and wrote finis to the activities of the 
foster-mother of all children’s choirs in America—Elizabeth 
Van Fleet Vosseller. A heart attack came in the morning 
of Dec. 30; by noon her condition was grave and before 
mid-afternoon she had lapsed into a coma from which she 
never revived. 

Miss Vosseller was born Dec. 20, 1874, in Flemington, 
with a twin sister, Her father, Elias Vosseller of Dutch 
ancestry, was for years organist of the Presbyterian and Bap- 
tist churches, Flemington; her mother, Julia A. Sleeper Vos- 
seller, was of English ancestry and Quaker stock. Since the 
father was a school-teacher and also taught “singing school” 
in Hunterdon County, the two girls began their musical 
education early, taking piano lessons; Miss Vosseller developed 
an interest in composition which she fostered to the extent of 
writing ‘‘many funny little piano pieces and songs,” as she 
put it. Until the age of 15 she attended Flemington schools, 
but then went with her sister to Miss Maltby’s School, 
Brooklyn, where music studies were carried along—piano, 
sight-singing, harmony, analysis, etc. 

“Later my sister went to Berlin for further study but I 
preferred to remain in New York. I was always fascinated 
with choirs; had no desire to play the organ or any other 
instrument, but wanted to train people to sing. I had no 
voice at all, so my parents felt my study must be the piano; 
I never had a singing lesson. 

“When I was about twenty I returned home and was 
asked by my father to help with singing in the Sunday School 
where he was superintendent. And that was the beginning 
of the Flemington Children’s Choirs. I gathered some 
children together and formed a little choir, asking Miss. 
Hopewell to come in and help. We knew nothing about 
how such a choir should be run, but we started—and stuck! 

“After hearing some of the boychoirs of New York City 
I determined to make our choir as fine as they were. So I 
interviewed every choirmaster who would talk to me—and 
they were all fine—imbibed all they suggested and hunted 
through the publishing houses for good material on the sub- 
ject. At this time I was helping a young singer of the town 
who was taking lessons in New York; I was practising with 
her every day on the lesson given, and then would go to the: 
City with her to hear the criticisms. 

“These were the beginnings. From that time on I never 
ceased to study the voice, methods of training, types of 
services for different denominations, etc.” 

This, says the Hunterdon County Democrat in its Jan. 11 
issue, was in 1895. By 1919 the project had grown to such 
extent that in her article on the first forty years of the- 
Flemington Children’s Choirs, published in August 1936. 
T.A.O., Miss Vosseller says “‘when we began operations in 
1919,” which referred to the addition of more members to 
the faculty. “We chose a young alumnus, Mrs. William 
Saunders,” which means that the early work of Miss Vosseller- 
and her associate Miss Bessie Richardson Hopewell had been. 
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ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 
founder of children's choirs in America and co-founder and director of the 
famous Flemington Children's Choir School 


so well organized and successfully carried on that graduations 
were already the rule. 

The Choirs began in the Presbyterian Church. In 1904 the 
Baptist Church asked to have their children admitted, to be 
followed presently by the Methodist children. In 1910 a 
better rehearsal-room was arranged, and the Episcopal children 
came into the fold; in 1919 the Catholic children entered. 
The first formal graduation was held in 1907, with four 
graduates. Annual graduations nowadays bring as many as 
two hundred vested alumni for the processional. In 1925 the 
School was incorporated. 

For ten years, from about 1909, Miss Vosseller was head 
of the music department of the Somerville public schools, 
resigning to take on similar duties in Flemington where she 
remained till the fall of 1922 when she withdrew to devote 
all her energies to the Flemington Children’s Choirs. The 
Hunterdon County Democrat says Miss Vosseller is to be 
credited with being the first teacher to use the Victrola for 
classroom instruction, 

On Nov. 14, 1928, Miss Vosseller suffered a stroke of 
paralysis. Of this trying period she said, in her August 1936 
article in T.A.O.: “I lay unconscious for days. Then such 
a beautiful thing happened. From the pulpits and altars of 
every church, public prayers were offered for my recovery. 
Special masses were heard in the Catholic Church; lights 
blazed before the shrines, and twinkled all through the day 
and night; in the public school assemblies were held during 





the day, when the children and teachers met together ‘to — 
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pray for Miss Vosseller. There could be but one result. Of 
course I came back.” 

But, says the Hunterdon County Democrat, ‘‘she was never 
able to stand again. She spent each day in her chair, with 
her books and typewriter, continuing actively to direct the 
Choir School’ and carry on a rather voluminous correspon- 
dence with many friends, writing articles on her favorite 
topic—including many published in these pages—and for 
ten years providing a bi-weekly column for the H.C.D. under 
the heading “What About Some Music?” 

Miss Grace Leeds Darnell, herself prominent in junior- 
choir work and a staunch friend, visited Miss Vosseller the 
day before the end, though not realizing the seriousness of 
the illness that had begun that morning. Miss Darnell gives 
a picture of her daily routine. 

Miss Vosseller rose at 9:00, was dressed, and taken to 
her study where she sat at her little desk by the window 
overlooking the garden of which she was so fond. Often she 
had to return to her bed for a rest, which was managed by 
the aid of her sister and a crutch; but soon she would be 
back again at her window. Even with the aid of the crutch, 
or her sister or a friend, it was not easy to get from room to 
room. It was her left side that was paralyzed, so it was not 
long after the first stroke in 1928 before she was again typing 
her letters, articles, and books. 

At her window she looked across her garden to the rear 
of the Choir School studio. To help pass the hours she 
developed an interest in stamp-collecting. She had long been 
more than mildly interested in collecting autographs. 

She wrote various booklets on children’s choir work, the 
jast two of which had to be privately published by herself. 
{n manuscript is another book on the history of the Choir 
School, under the title of The Singing Village. 

What of her ability to take such a blow and live through 
it for almost a dozen years? She did it grandly, nobly, cheer- 
fully. Said Arthur Leslie Jacobs in August 1934 T.A.O. 
after a visit to Miss Vosseller and the School: 

“Yet one more tribute to that splendid woman, Miss Eliz- 
abeth Van Fleet Vosseller. Many persons in her stead would 
sit and pine, but not she. She plans, writes, reads, greets 
cordially her many distinguished visitors, and spends the re- 
maining hours on her prize stamp collection. It must grieve 
her—and it does—that she cannot attend a graduation. She 
is not resigned to that, but accepts it. That she is eternally 
young is her great strength; she looks forward always.” 

Friends of the School had begun a small endowment and 
building-fund, which was very dear to her heart; surely the 
Juilliard Foundation could do nothing grander than to set 
aside a million-dollar endowment for the Flemington 
Children’s Choir School. Nothing else could so greatly help 
the cause of music, nor so greatly foster the best interests of 
the Christian church. She worked mightily for the project, 
but realized her inability as a money-raiser and wisely turned 
her spirits to nobler ends. Mr. Juilliard left his millions for 
the express purpose of fostering music; to endow and carry 
on the Flemington Children’s Choir School as a school in 
which to train choirmasters for children’s choirs would fulfill 
the Juilliard intention as no other appropriation could hope 
to do. I think Miss Vosseller saw that just as clearly as I 
do—as clearly as the Foundation directors would see it if 
only someone could present the prospects to them as Miss 
Vosseller envisioned those prospects. 

Miss Vosseller is survived by her twin sister, Mrs. Bertha 
Vosseller Smith, and for innumerable years will be survived 
by fond memories whenever anyone thinks of children’s choirs 
—which every, churchman is destined to do with increasing 
frequency as time goes on. She gave infinitely more to the 


world than the world gave back to her, for she had no 
thought of getting, only of giving. 

The children and churches of America have lost one of 
their truest friends.—T.S.B. 
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thought on topics of current importance to the world of the organ. 








Saints & Devils 


Here are two clergymen whose 
portraits our readers draw: 

1. “The minister is one of those rare ones who gives the 
organist an outline of his sermon-plans for six or eight months 
ahead and is cooperative in every way.” 

2. ““When special services are planned the rector without 
even the courtesy of consulting his organist will get an out- 
side organist and ensemble of singers to furnish the music. 
On my arrival here about three years ago the senior choir had 
been disrupted by the rector’s actions and there was no junior 
choir; now the morale of both my choirs is again being 
ruined.” 

A third type of clergyman was defined early in January 
by my former baritone soloist. This rector is newly ap- 
pointed to his job; all he needs is to be sharply told to mind 
his own business. He is developing the habit of attending 
rehearsals (and it’s a paid chorus) and directing the choir. 
I cannot understand an organist who would tolerate such 
actions, though I see no objection to his having frequent 
private conferences with the preacher on the subject of music, 
in an effort to find out what the preacher wants and try to 
give it to him if possible and proper. 

Usually a minister, or any other professional, must be 
handled emphatically the first time he makes an offense. If 
allowed to get away with it the first time, he'll repeat as sure 
as he’s alive. Generally that type of preacher is also a coward ; 
he knows he’s wrong and if you fling it at him hard the first 
time, and don’t back down an inch, you'll win. That is, you 
will if your church has any decency at all on its official board. 

—t.s.b.— 

I wonder how many other organists notice the pitiful show- 
ing Easter music makes compared to Christmas? For the pres- 
ent season there are some brave efforts to put inspiration into 
an Easter anthem, but somehow it won’t work. There is some- 
thing beautiful about the Christmas idea, which, to my taste, 
has been perfectly captured by Dr. Clokey in his marvelous 
cantata, “When the Christ Child Came.” I doubt very much 
if Dr. Clokey realizes just what he has written, for he seems 
equally fond of another of his cantatas which isn’t to be com- 
pared to the first; both are by the same publisher, so we may 
safely say it. 

Perhaps the idea of murder—to save the face of the reign- 
ing clergy or government—is revolting enough to prevent 
musical inspiration of any kind. It seems so. I hope the 
prevailing mass murders by the peoples of Germany, Japan, 
and Russia will be equally revolting to all sensitive people, 
and that they'll do something about it. The least we can do 
is ostracism. We can be friendly and helpful to the victims; 
show (not hide) our animosity toward the perpetrators. Dare 
any sensible musician pretend his music is more important 
than the safety of humanity, and refuse to take any definite 
stand at all? 

—t.s.b.— 
I began this month with two clergymen. Here is another. 
He wrote “eight aphorisms’ and sent them to the members of 
congress in Washington. All I know about the author is that 
he is a minister in Pennsylvania; if any reader can tell us his 
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name we'll be grateful. His aphorisms: 

1. You can not elevate humanity to a higher plane by mak- 
ing life easier instead of making men wiser and stronger. 

2. You can not help men by doing for them what they could 
and should do for themselves. 

3. You can not help small men upward by tearing big men 
down. 

4. You can not strengthen the weak by weakening the 
strong. 

5. You can not help a failure to succeed by dooming suc- 
cessful men to failure, 

6. You can not help the wage-earner by holding the wage- 
payer down. 

7. You can not make sick men well by making healthy men 
sick. 

8. You can not help the poor by soaking and kicking the 
rich. 

Every choirmaster, no matter how inexperienced, knows all 
these truths and applies them at every rehearsal through the 
whole season. It is to be fervently hoped he will apply them 
the next time he faces the duty of going to the polls to vote. 
—T.S.B. 


Organ in La Crosse Home 
Built by WICKS 


The pipework shown as our Cover Plate this month 

® “You get the girl and we'll do the rest,” says a 
furniture company of its completeness in furnishing a home. 
“You decide to buy an organ and we'll find the place to put 
it,” says the Wicks Organ Co. Melford Nelson, of La 
Crosse, Wisc., wanted to buy an organ for his funeral home 
but couldn’t find the place; there was no room on the first 
floor, nor in the basement; and he occupied the second floor 
as his residence. 


LA CROSSE, WISC. 
MELFORD NELSON FUNERAL HOME 
Wicks Organ Co. 
V-3. R-3. S-19. B-15. P-207. 
THE ORGAN: Stopped Flute 85, Salicional 61, Dulciana 
t.c. 61, 12 reeds for the bottom-octave of the 16’ Sub-Bass, and 
a set of Chimes; 3” wind. 


PEDAL SWELL 
16 Sub-Bass 16 Flute tc 
8 Flute 8 Dulciana tc 
4 Dulciana Flute 
Flute Salicional 
GREAT 4 Dulciana 
16 Flute tc Flute 
8 Dulciana tc 2 2/3 Flute 
Flute Tremulant 
Salicional In addition there are syn- 
4 Dulciana thetic ‘Quintadena’ and 
Flute ‘Oboe’ effects on the Swell 
2 Flute available as stops. 
8 Chimes 


An enterprising Wicks salesman suggested the attic. True, 
the floorspace there was only 5’ 4” wide, 5’ deep, and, thanks 














to the roof, only 5’ 8” high in the middle, tapering down 
to 3’ 11” at the sides. That called for virtually a square chest 
and a different arrangement of pipes than normally prevails. 
And it produced an excellent and unusual Cover-Plate for 
T.A.O. 

Console on the first floor, organ on the third; what be- 
tween? A convenient stairway provided the tone-outlet, and 
another installation problem was solved. The crescendo- 
shutters are built into the floor of the chamber and cover a 
space 2’ 6” x 4’ 6”. In the hall stairway itself was hung 
the set of Chimes. The bottom-octave of free-reeds are en- 
closed in a special resonating-chamber and operated under 
pressure to provide 16’ Pedal tone. Rock-wool was used to 
insulate the organ chamber against heat and cold alike. 

In spite of the difficulties the organ has proved highly 
ee Where subdued rather than boisterous music is 
required, as should be the case in all average residence in- 
stallations, this plan of locating the pipework at such a distance 
will recommend itself to all sensitive ears. 

Our thanks to C. J. Zimmermann of the Wicks staff for 
the data, and to the Bassford Studios for the excellent photo- 
gtaph.—T.S.B. 


Dr. Cooper at Meredith College 
The work of a college organist in Raleigh, N.C. 
© When Dr. Harry E. Cooper went from Kansas to 

Raleigh, N. C., in September 1937 to become professor of 
music and organist of Meredith College, he also became or- 
ganist of Christ Church, and, very soon thereafter, conductor 
of the Saint Cecilia Club. The Club’s most recent program 
was its Dec. 17 annual performance of Bach’s “Christmas 
Oratorio” to an audience of 3000; the 45 ladies of the Club 
were joined by a chorus of 27 men, and accompanied by an 
orchestra of 30, and the presentation was made possible by 
the sponsorship of eleven local organizations, from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce to the Junior Woman’s Club. 

At Christ Church Dr. Cooper has a 3m Hall organ, an 
adult chorus, and choir of boys. 





ne 
Dr. Harry E, Cooper 


Meredith is a college for women, with an enrolment of 
about six hundred, working for the A.B. or B.S. degree, with 
a faculty of eight music-teachers. The B.S. degree is given 
to those majoring in music, “and this degree instead of the 
Mus. Bac. is given that we may include a large amount of 
literary work in the requirements; 48 hours outside music are 
required for the B.S., 36 hours in applied music, and 36 hours 





MEREDITH COLLEGE ORGAN 
Dr. Harry E. Cooper at the console, now more advantageously located on the 
stage of Meredith's concert hall. 


in theory.” The organ equipment includes a Kilgen ‘petite 
ensemble’ and a 2m assembled by T. H. Sheehan, for practise, 
with a 3m assembled by Mr. Sheehan of Moller parts for the 
concert auditorium. The console of the latter had not been 
favorably located; Dr. Cooper had it placed on a movable 
platform and transferred to the stage, which makes the organ 
recitals more effective in every way. 

Dr. Cooper’s organ pupils number about two dozen, and 
he also teaches counterpoint, form, etc. Each Wednesday he 
plays a thirty-minute program at 8:00 p.m. for WPTF broad- 
cast, and there are occasional formal recitals through the year. 
Among outside engagements will be a March 3 program at 
the College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va., and a 
dedicatory program in Raleigh some time during April. 

Dr. Cooper is a native of Kansas City, and was head of 
the music department of Ottawa University there prior to 
moving to Raleigh. During the summer of 1936 he studied 
with Guy Weitz in London. 


Giuseppe Moschetti's Debut 


Carnegie Hall, New York, Jan. 8, 1940 
* Under LaBerge Management Mr. Moschetti gave 
his first recital in New York City on Carnegie’s 4m Kilgen: 

Frescobaldi, Prelude & Fugue Gm 

Vivaldi-Bach, Concerto Dm 

Handel, Con. 10: Aria 

Schumann, Sketch Fm 

ar. Moschetti, Aria del Paese di Ath 

Bach, Toccata & Fugue Dm 

Debussy, Andante (string quartet) 

Franck, Piece Heroique 

Bossi, Canzoncina alla Vergine 

Yon-j, Minuetto Antico e Musetta 

Moschetti, Invocazione; Toccata Gregoriana. 

Mr. Moschetti was born in Tuscany, Italy, studied philoso- 
phy and arts in Pisa University, and then turned to music, 
studying organ with A. Cicognani and Fernando Germani. 
His organ career began in 1932. 

America has learned to demand almost too much of a con- 
cert organist today, after experiencing the superlative work of 
some half-dozen young Americans supplemented by the best 
Europe has to offer. Mr. Moschetti chose to represent the 
organ more as a church instrument than as one of concert 
literature and caliber, and showed his best effects in the ar- 
tistic feeling with which he played such things as the Vivaldi 
slow movement, Handel’s Aria, the Debussy transcription, 
and certain sections of the Franck. He leaned more toward 
the church style than concert, and thus turned away from that 
delightful sparkle and finely-finished phrasing such as his own 
teacher, Mr. Germani, displayed so perfectly on American 
organs. 

On the other hand he has a fine feeling for beautiful 
massed string effects, and sufficient independence of judgment 
to interpret the Debussy string-quartet transcription with 
woodwinds and flutes for occasional contrasts, not caring at 
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all that Debussy had in mind only strings; and this, we think, 
was good. Also some of the things he did in the softer 
sections of Piece Heroique were equally good, though it is 
doubtful if they would win unanimous approval among pro- 
fessionals. That doesn’t matter. The thing that matters is to 
have ideas and stick to them. Mr. Moschetti’s recital, given 
under difficult circumstances, proved him the possessor of 
ideas worth cultivating. Especially good was his avoidance 
of too frequent use of fortissimo. 

Perhaps some day when Carnegie Hall takes its organ out 
of the present lamentable quarters and gives it a position from 
which it can speak to an audience as openly and freely as the 
New York Philharmonic and every other Carnegie Hall artist 
does, there will be more organ recitals in Carnegie. The 
crowd on the main floor was surprisingly good. Evidently 
it is possible to build up a clientele for the organ recital. 
Carnegie Hall owes it to the music world, and to its own 
intelligence, to do something about this.—T.S.B. 


Now is the Time 
By ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 


Associate Editor, Church Department 





Wit Europe now in a worse 
muddle than ever, we Americans are faced with what should 
be a golden opportunity to prove ourselves to be self-sufficient. 
Not only can we get along without importations of the ma- 
terial things but, even more important, we should find our- 
selves artistically in the realm of music. 

Like most of my colleagues in administrative positions, I 
have been flooded with applications for positions on my 
faculty, first by those who have been exiled because of their 
race, and more recently by anti-nazi Germans and Austrians, 
and even English and Italian musicians. Some of these rep- 
resent themselves to be famous leaders in their special fields 
in Europe. In some cases I have learned that their claims 
were true. In several instances they have appeared on the 
campus to press their claim for a position—vacancy or not. 

One or two instances were interesting. A violinist admit- 
ted he was probably one of the dozen leading authorities in 
the world; his performance proved an amazing revelation of 
mediocrity and sheer bluff. One man had been a leading 
tenor in opera in Germany; being somewhat familiar with the 
peculiarities of German singers I was quite prepared for the 
type he exploited: we have no reason to desire the training of 
singers with tight pinched throats. One of the “leading 
English voice teachers’ offered me a cash inducement to take 
him as the head of the voice department—sight unseen of 
course. 

Recently I heard two imported artists in concert. The main 
reason audiences were willing to accept them as superior to 
dozens of our Americans was the fact that they were 
foreigners. If any of my readers are familiar with concert 
standards in certain of the ‘music centers” of Europe they 
will immediately recall the inferior quality of most concerts 
there. These two recitals were no exception. 

In the field of organ recitals it is often well to take account 
of stock in order that we may realize who is who and what 
is what. Of the names that occur to me at the moment I 
have no hesitation in placing two as playing with more vir- 
tuosity, accuracy, and artistic finish than any foreign visitor 
regardless of reputation. There are others who may occur 


to you, but these two Americans I have in mind must certainly 
be placed in the first half dozen recitalists in the organ world 
if not easily leading the rest. 

How many organists realize that we have such players or 
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recognize their superior attainments when they hear them? 
{t is only too true that the vast majority of our profession do 
not hear very accurately or in detail. False notes may not 
be a high crime but they irritate when they are too frequent. 
A foreign artist may play a Bach Adagio without once using 
the swell-pedal, but I see no reason to extol him over an 
American artist who does so with beautiful results. Is music 
a process of hero-worship, or is it the exploitation of beauty? 

We have our chance now to make America really musical. 
One of the first things to be done is to accept the best of our 
American artists and compositions on an EQUAL BASIS with 
foreign products. Let us be fair and sensible about it. It 
would be silly to exalt an inferior product on patriotic grounds. 
It would be equally absurd to discount the art of Heifetz or 
Rachmaninoff. But there are American artists who would be 
accepted by the public on equal terms with the Europeans if 
we American musicians would form sound opinions and re- 
tail them as widely as possible. 

Two years ago we had a violin class given by Louis Per- 
singer. During his stay here he gave a recital. Our faculty 
of rather superior musicians agreed that the playing was mag- 
nificent. In some ways it could not have been surpassed by 
any living violinist, and it certainly was far superior to most 
of the foreign virtuosi, with perhaps a half dozen exceptions. 

This is not the time to turn our backs on all refugees, 
musical or otherwise. Neither is it the time to begin looking 
around for geniuses from across the ocean at the expense of 
our own artists who lack only the magic of press-notices from 
Berlin, Vienna, or London. Let’s be American in our music 
in the best sense and not permit foreign entanglements to 
influence sound judgment or fair play. 








Guilmant Organ School 


Announces 


AMY ELLERMAN 
Voice Culture for Choirs — April 4 to 25 


Write for Information — 12 West 12th Street, New York 
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THE LATEST DESIGN 


all-electric switches, relays and combination 
actions for dependable organ controls; also 
ivory and celluloid work of the highest type, 
hand or machine engraved. For complete 
details consult your organ builder. 
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Funeral Service Interrupted 

© A report in the Leader and Press, Springfield, Mo., tells 
of an incident that had its humorous touches for all but the 
parties directly concerned. It was at a funeral of a prominent 
citizen, and the funeral parlors had installed an electrotone 
instead of an organ. Hitherto all had gone beautifully and 
gently, but before that funeral service had reached its con- 
clusion a radio voice suddenly intruded: 

“Calling CBQ. Calling CBQ. Springfield calling CBQ.” 
The preacher stopped. It was an interrupting idea. An at- 
tendant hastened to the driveway, thinking perhaps some car 
had its radio on with much too much power. But not so. 
The radio voice was coming from a source within the funeral 
parlor. Then somebody turned off the electrotone, and the 
voice died out on a diminuendo, ‘Calling CBQ.” 

Somebody assured the astonished funeral director that it 
wouldn’t happen in his electrotone again “unless a highly un- 
usual static condition prevails again.” But that is more opti- 
mistic than truthful. Our thanks to Dr. C. P. Boner for the 
correct explanation. All radio tubes distort sufficiently to act 
as rectifiers; hence, if a strong radio signal is in the region 
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o and enlarging pipe organs. 


© Insist upon our products. 


ORGAN SUPPLY CORPORATION 


540-550 East 2nd Street Erie, Penna. 
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23 pipe-organs 
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YOUR FAVORITE ORGAN MUSIC 


"EVERYBODY'S FAVORITE" 


ORGAN MUSIC 


Selected by Roland Digale 
s 


“Everybody's Favorite'' Series No. 27 


ORGAN music 


ROLAND DIGGLE 





Includes Special Registration 
for the HAMMOND Electrotone 





192 pages of popular compositions, arranged 
and selected by the world-famous Dr, Roland 
Diggle, that are practical and effective on 
small and large instruments alike. 


$1.00 at your local dealer 
or postpaid from 


AMSCO MUSIC SALES CO., Inc. 


1600 Broadway New York City 
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occupied by an amplifier, it is possible for the signal to be 
picked up, amplified, and, much to the astonishment of some- 
body, come out of a convenient loudspeaker. 

The remedy: Pass a new law to silence all radio stations 
within twenty miles of all electrotones. Or, since organs cost 
less than electrotones, buy an organ. 





WARREN D. ALLEN 
Stanford University organist, new president of the 
usic Teachers National Association. 


Want to Build an Electrotone? 


A Frenchman is now ready to help you do it 

© From Thiers, France, comes announcement of the 
production for sale of the essential disks, scanners, mirrors, 
cells, etc. necessary for the manufacture of one type of electro- 
tone. The gentleman is either C. Hook Koutex, or C. Hook 
living in a postal district of Thiers called Koutex. But he 
writes entertainingly of his inventions and gives rather com- 
plete details. 

The idea is for you to build the console and cables, buy the 
motor, pulleys, and loudspeaker where you will; he'll sell you: 
all the rest and guarantee they get to you without breakage 
(for he replaces parts broken in transit). His 7 cost 
approximately $300, at present exchange-rates, and they in- 
clude four disks—four tone-colors. And he implies that from 
these resources, plus the necessary manipulation, the owner 
can obtain as many “‘stops” for his electrotone as there are 
in the organ in the Wanamaker Store in Philadelphia. Nice 
claim. ‘Very Simple!” says he, “Oh, but it makes one think!” 
Oui. 

Interested readers should communicate with the gentleman ; 
we regret the uncertainty of his name.—Eb. 


On Mixtures 


© My gratitude to Mr. Dunham for his January comments on 
mixtures. Rich, smooth, and delicate musical tones heretofore 
have predominated in any good organ; now, unfortunately, 
we have overtones galore, resulting in cold and unsympathetic 
organs that tire the ear. In my youthful days I played an 
organ loaded. with every overtone the builder could think of, 
and I can still hear its shrieks—two 8’ Diapasons, and all the 
Cymbals, Scharfs, and individuals up to the 26th. Are mix- 
tures ever tuned after the initial installation? No. What 
happens when those very small pipes are tuned at 70 degrees 
and played at 65 or 80?—JOHN M’E. WARD. 
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March programs will be published here next 

month if received by Feb. 14. 

@ DR. ROBERT LEECH BEDELL 
St. Stephen’s Tottenville, New York 
Feb. 11, 8:00, Dedicating Organ 

Handel’s Concerto Gm 

Bach, Fantasia C; Fugue Gm. 

Sabin, Bourree D 

Bedell, Berceuse et Priere; 

Gavotte Moderne; Legende. 

de Severac, Menuet Antique 

Faulkes, Berceuse G 

West, Grand Chorus 

@ GILMAN CHASE 
First Unitarian, Chicago 
Feb. 5, 8:00 

Couperin, Benedictus 

Bach, We All Believe (two) 
Prelude & Fugue Bm 

Schmitt, Prelude 

Jepson, Pantomime 

Tournemire, Seven Last Words: 
Hodie Mecum Eris 
Eli Lamma Sabacthani 
Consummatun Est 

@ JOHN A. GLASER 
Lutheran Church of Savior, Brooklyn 
Feb. 7, 14, 21, 28, 7:55 

*Bach, Four Choralpreludes 

*Buxtehude, Two Choralpreludes 

Reimenschneider, Jesu Meine Zuversicht 

Handel, Largo 

*M. Moore, Herzliebster Jesu 

Buxtehude, Aria 

Weidenhagen, Aus Tiefer 

Krause, O Traurigkeit 

*Handel, Prelude & Fugue Fm 

Krebs, Ach Gott 

Kuhnau, Ach Herr 

Couperin, Fugue on Kyrie 

@ JOHN M. KLEIN 
Broad St. Presbyterian, Columbus 
Feb. 19, 26, 8:00 

*duFay, Alma Redemptoris 

Cabezon, Canticum 

Frescobaldi, Toccata 

Lebegue, Les Cloches 

Couperin, Kyrie 

Pachelbel, Alle Menschen 

Zipoli, Versetten 

Walther, Ein Feste Burg 

Buxtehude, Prelude & Fugue A 

*Bach, Three Choralpreludes ; 

Fugue Gm; Four Choralpreludes; 
Prelude & Fugue Em. 
Reger, Pastorale; Meiodia; Fugue D; 
Kyrie Eleison; Benedictus; Toccata Dm. 
@ EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT 
Lake Erie College, Painesville 
Feb. 28, 8:15, American Series 
Avery, Symphonic Prelude 
DeLamarter, Carillon 
Shepherd, Fantasia on Garden Hymn 
Russell-j, Song of Basket-Weaver 
Reiff, Romanza (Festival Suite) 
Gaul-j, Easter on Mt. Rubidoux 
Bingham, Voice of Tempest 
Webbe, Prologue 
Schehl, Prelude-Theme-Variations 
Federlein, Toccata Dm 
@ JOHN McINTIRE 
Teachers College, Denton, Tex. 
Feb. 11, 4:00, Romantic Composers 
Mendelssohn’s Sonata 6 
Schumann, Canon Bm 
Dubois, Invocation 
Brahms, Four Choralpreludes 
Liszt, Int. & Fugue on Ad Nos 
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@ MARCUS NAYLOR 
First Presbyterian, Warren, Pa. 
Feb. 4, 4:00 
Bach, Prelude Ef 
Dupre, Chorale & Finale 
Bossi, Etude Symphonique 
Russell-j, Bells of St. Anne 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
Schumann, Canon Bm 
Mendelssohn, Prelude Bf 
Goldthwaite-n, Staccato Etude 
Bonnet, Concert Variations 
@® ARTHUR W. QUIMBY 
Museum of Art, Cleveland 
Feb. 4, 11, 18, 25, 5:15 
Bruhns, Prelude & Fugue Em 
Oxinagas, Fugue Gm 
Bach, Have Pity on Me 
Simonds, Iam Sol Recedit 
McKinley, St. Catherine Fantasia 
Vierne, Carillon 
Mr. Quimby continues the practise of 
using the same program each Sunday through 
the month. 
@ DR. ELMER A. TIDMARSH 
Union College, Schenectady 
Feb. 4, 11, 25, 4:00 
*Dupre, Cortege et Litanie; 
Berceuse; Filieuse; Carillon. 
Debussy, Clair de Lune; Submerged Cathe- 
dral; En Bateau. 
Boellmann’s Suite Gothique 
*Handel, Largo 
Elgar, Pomp & Circumstance 
Schubert, Serenade; Moment Musicale; Ave 
Maria; Military March. 
MacDowell, Water Lily; Smouldering Em- 
bers; To a Wild Rose. 
Nevin, Tragedy of Tin Soldier 
Gershwin, Rhapsody in Blue 
*Wagner, Lohengrin Int. Act 3; Vorspiel. 
Walkure: Fire Music; Ride. 
Tristan: Prelude & Liebestod 
Meistersinger: Act 3 Prelude; Prize 
Song; Dance & Procession. 
Feb. 18 Helen Henshaw plays the follow- 
ing program in the series: 
Vierne, 1 (complete) 
Bach-Gounod, Ave Maria 
Dvorak, New World Largo 
Dupre, Noel & Variations 
@ THOMAS H. WEBBER 
Idlewild Presbyterian, Memphis 
Feb. 25, 4:00 
Sammartini, Allegro Vivace 
Bach, Come Sweet Death 
Mereaux, Toccata 
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Dupre, Noel Variations 

Weitz, 1 (complete) 

Ivanov, In the Village 

Karg-Elert, Mirrored Moon 

Swinnen, Sunshine Toccata 

@ ERNEST WHITE 
Museum of Art, Brooklyn 
WNYC Broadcasts (see Jan. page 25) 
Feb. 8, 15, 22, 29, 4:00 

*Widor, Goth.: Final; Andante. 

Jacob, Hours: Sunrise; Walnut Tree. 

Vierne, Scherzetto; Westminster Carillon. 

*Handel, Prelude & Fugue Fm; Aria; Con. 
4: Allegro Moderato. 

Peerson, Primrose 

Philips, Galliardo 

Stanley, A Fancy 

Arne, Flute Solo 

Greene, Introduction & Allegro 

*Wood, Psalm Tune 136; Carey’s Tune. 

Darke, On a Tallis Theme 

Milford, Ben Johnson’s Pleasure 

Bairstow, Toccata on Pange Lingua 

V. Williams, Rhosymedre 

Davies, Solemn Melody 

*Muffat, Toccata Cm 

Boehm, Herr Wie du Willst 

Buxtehude, Wie Schoen Leuchtet 

Krebs, Ach Gott 

Luebeck, Prelude & Fugue E 


Radio Programs for Musicians 

®@ WNYC and WQXR, both in New York 
City, offer musicians perhaps the finest of all 
programs of recorded classics; and both is- 
sue printed monthly programs, obtainable for 
a dime or less. The tax-payers pay for 
WNYC, so there is no advertising, but all 
too much “Star Spangled Banner” and La- 
Guardia; WQXR _ has no such support, so 
there is a bit of ‘‘advertising’—if unsup- 
ported babble may be called such. But these 
things do not diminish the musician’s debt 
of gratitude to these two magnificent stations. 

A glance through WNYC for December 
shows 8 Bach, 11 Beethoven, 5 Brahms, 2 
Franck, 13 Tchaikowsky, and 5 American. 
WQXR for the first twenty days of Decem- 
ber (we tired of counting) gave 28 Bach, 
30 Beethoven, 24 Brahms, 4 Franck, 15 
Tchaikowsky, and 4 American. 

Organists, who make their living by per- 
forming music interestingly in public, will 
find these two stations of great benefit in 
their performance of the world’s finest music 
in the world’s finest recordings. 

The Dupres at Home Again 

® Marcel Dupre and his family returned to 
their home in Meudon, France, by trans- 
Atlantic clipper, flying from New York Dec. 
23 for Lisbon, Portugal, thus finding it un- 
necessary to consult Mr. Hitler. It was 
originally planned that Marguerite would ac- 
company her distinguished father for the 
tour and appear in organ-piano duets, but the 
new war offered difficulties; however the 
difficulties were overcome and Miss Dupre 
arrived safely. Elsewhere in these pages is 
a picture of the Dupres in Winfield, Kans., 
with Mrs. Cora Conn Redic, of Southwestern 
College who arranged a Dupre recital at the 
College. 

Dr. Dickinson's New Church 

® It is expected that the new Brick Presby- 
terian Church edifice will be dedicated April 
14, Park Avenue and 91st Street, New York. 
The old Brick Church, which Dr. Clarence 
Dickinson made famous for its music, was 
razed two, years ago and since that time 
services have been held in the Park Avenue 
Presbyterian; affiliated with the Brick Presby- 
térian. 

Warren D. Allen 

® organist of Stanford University was elected 
president of the Music Teachers National As- 
sociation at the annual meeting in Kansas 
City, Dec. 27-30. 
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Bohm, Calm as the Night Bach, Partite Variations; 
Ivanov, March of Sardar Aria; Toccata & Fugue Dm. 
*Flotow, Martha Overture Rheinberger, Vision 
Pleyel, Sym. Periodiquie: Adagio Shelley, Minuetto Louis Quatorze 
Bach, Arioso A Gigout, Grand Choeur Dialogue 
Last month's Anna Magdalena’s March Franck, ge Esa: 
i Debussy, Afternoon of a Faun Whitlock, Andante Tranquilo 
RECITALS Gade, Lobet den Herren Lord is My Shepherd 
i A column devoted to programs of special char- Guilmant, Lamentation Lucke, Allegretto _ 
— >. —"-. organs, © Rachmaninoff, Prelude Gm Clokey, St. Patrick Symphonic Variations 
@ LAUREL E. ANDERSON y * — Daquin, Coucou ud ® CLAIRE COCI 
University a iueees Schubert, Serenade; Military March. Cadet Chapel, West Point 
First Recital of Season ¢ HERBERT D. BRUENING — 
Buxtehude, Prelude-Fugue-Chaconne St. Luke's Lutheran, Chicago Walk to. Jerusa Chri , 
Bach, God’s Time is Best Wolstenholme, Grand Choeur Gregorian Now Rejoice ye Christians 
Couperin, Tic-Toc-Choc Dickinson, Storm King: Intermezzo Karg-Elert, Prologus Tragicus 
Brahms, O God Thou Holiest Kellner, What God Ordains Daquin, Rondo _ 
Simonds, Dies Irae Hanff, Mighty Fortress Ceehennentes, Carillon 
@ DR. MARSHALL BIDWELL McAmis, Dreams pong or ag 
Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburgh Spark, Jerusalem the Golden sca Pigeons G 
First Programs of 1940 Bach, Prelude & Fugue G eae ae hy — 
*Beethoven, Egmont Overture Kyrie God Holy Spirit e poy Poe ‘DUPRE nee 
Couperin, Bells of , Arcadia; Awakening. Macfarlane, Evening Bells Sacdiearenienes Cail 
Rameau, The Hen ~ Vierne, 1: Finale B _"* —o . = in 
Bach, Prelude & Fugue Em @ DR. JOSEPH W. CLOKEY pra Potmias sae Sin aii 
Schubert, Unfinished Symphony Wilson College, Chambersburg ee Bm 
Kreisler, Liebesleid Corelli, Prelude & Allemand hMendeieesien Prelude Bf 
Yon-j, Primitive Organ Couperin, Bells of Arcadia; Awakening. O-p. Franck, Symphonic Wastetions 





Widor, 6: Allegro 
Dupre, Ysera Fileuse. 
Ly Farnam, t 
i THERE’S A NEW CHURCH om, edaicn on Old Noel 
I isati 
<2 eC HAROLD EINECKE 
AND A NEW ORGOBLO  [._ 22% Goasregationt Grand Rapids 
Bach, 2 choralpreludes 
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Weinberger, 6 Bible Poems 
Schubert, Ave Maria 
° Edmundson, Vom Himmel Hoch 
oo @® DUDLEY WARNER FITCH 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Los Angeles 
Bonset, Variations on Purcell Theme 
Handel, Berenice Minuet 
Couperin, Soeur Monique 
Vierne, 4: Allegro 
; Saint-Saens, Benediction Nuptial 
. Bach, Toccata & Fugue Dm 
Lovelock, Interludium 
Lucke, Allegretto 
Diggle, Sunset Over Galilee 
Bonset, Now Thank We All 
@ JOSEF SCHNELKER 
Berea College 
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“0 New England town that dates — Pigg e & a Dm 
ack to earl + ° ‘ od’s Time is Best 
y colonial history Widor, 5: Allegro 
The Sacred Heart Parish has re- i Ps 8 0 Schiecaatto. 
. . % |] eger, nedictus 
= dedicated their new church, * | McKinley-j, Cantilena 
urch of Corpus Christi." A new * Karg-Elert, Clair de Lune 
organ with a Spencer Orgoblo Sowerby, Comes Autumn Time 
was included in the plans. Thus a — og ri New: You: 
i modern architecture and modern A thoroughly up-to-date Orgoblo installation at Sik Bergh Fugue G alg 
equipment combine to provide Corpus Christi Church. A standard I'/2 horse- Three Choralpreludes 
pleasure and comfort to the resi- — en - oe — = Buxtehude, Prelude & Fugue Dm 
. ion current for actuating the keys and stop 
-— e this old New England controls. The electric starter on the wall is oper- Madge i : - 
parish tor years to come. ated bya push-button located at the organconsole. e JULI AN R. WILLIAMS 
Spencer Orgoblos provide a volume and smoothness of air that will enrich Cammegie Music Hall, Pittsburgh 
the + f ie Handel’s Concerto 5 
e tone of any organ. They are made in sizes for all purposes. Your organ Edmundson, Pastorale 
manufacturer knows them favorably and well. Ask him for the bulletins. Humoresque Gracieuse 
Schumann, Sketch Df 
185-B Franck, Chorale Am 
Weaver, Prayer of St. Chrysostom 
Bedell, Noel 


Schubert, Bee 
Karg-Elert, Evening Harmonies 
Bonnet, Concert Variations 


; TFORD , . Claude L. Murphree 
— albe tis @ will dedicate the 2m Reuter in First 
THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. Methodist, Chattahoochee, Fla., Feb. 9 at 





8:00 p.m. Feb. 11 at 4:00 he gives his 
' monthly recital in the University of Florida. 
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@ DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON 
Brick Presbyterian, New York 
December Morning Services 

*Hure, Communion 

While all things were in quiet, Woodman 

Welcome dear Redeemer, Franck 

Bach, Come Redeemer 

*Huber, Thy Word Giveth Life 

Voice of one crying, Garrett 

Thy Word is like a garden, Dickinson 

Buxtehude, Sustain Us by Thy Word 

*Reger, Benedictus 

Hear ye the Lord cometh, Buxtehude 

An angel came, 14th cent. 

Egerton, O Come Emmanuel 

*Buxtehude, Praise God ye Christians 

My Jesus is my lasting Joy, Buxtehude 

Twilight Music of 1673, Buxtehude 

Boellmann, Carillon 

@ JOHN GLASER 
Church of Savior, Brooklyn 
January Choral Music 

Bach, Lord Jesus Christ 

Handel, Holy Holy Holy 

Homilius, Israel hope thou in the Lord 

Bach, O Friend of souls 

@® CHARLOTTE LOCKWOOD 
*Crescent Ave. Presb., Plainfield 
Vespers with Men’s Choir 

Handel, Overture; Pastorale Symphony. 

Zion hears her watchmen, Bach 

Behold I stand, Bach 

Bach, Variations on a Chorale 

Pachelbel, Von Himmel Hoch 

Corelli, Christmas Pastorale 

Daquin, Noel in G 

Advent Cantata, Buxtehude 

@® DR. HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN 
*Riverside Church, New York 
December Choral Music 

Roberts, Storm on Lake Galilee 

Gounod, Sanctus 
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W. C. Gale, Come unto Me 
ar. Dett, Listen to the lambs 
ar. Nagler, Sky so bright 
Schumann, In lowly guise thy King 
Bach, Beside Thy cradle 
Parker, Lord is my Light 
@® G. DARLINGTON RICHARDS 
*St. James P.E., New York 
December Choral Music 
Macfarlane, Ho everyone 
Richards, Service in Gm 
Custance, Benedictus es Domine D 
Spohr, As pants the hart 
Tcherepnin, Beatitudes 
Stokowski, Benedicte F 
Garrett, Prepare ye the way 
Handel, Messiah selections 
Beach, Benedictus es Domine D 
Butcher On yesternight 
@® EVERETT TITCOMB 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
Program of Liturgical Music 
Allegri, Adoremus in aeternum 
Des Pres, Ave Verum Corpus 
Palestrina, Like as the hart 
Morales, Kyrie eleison 
Victoria, Judas mercator pessimus 
Byrd, Surge illuminare 
Willan, O sacred feast 
Snow, Grant we beseech Thee 
Titcomb, Sanctus & Benedictus 
Titcomb, Be joyful O daughter 
Mr. Titcomb’s choir, Church of St. John 
the Evangelist, sang the program and pre- 
faced it with various Gregorian selections. 
@® ROGER WAGNER 
St. Joseph’s, Los Angeles 
**Shuetky, Emitte spiritum Tuum 
Palestrina, Adoramus Te Christe 
Victoria, Ave Maria 
Singenberger, Oremus pro pontifice 
Wagner, Kyrie 
da Silva, Kyrie 
Mozart, Ave Verum 
Novello, Adeste Fideles 
Hassler, Kyrie and Sanctus 
Biggs, Gloria, Sanctus, Benedictus, Agnus 
Dei. 
Waddington, Salve Regina 
Palestrina, O Bone Jesu 
Webbe, O Salutaris 
Organ and Gregorian selections are omit- 
ted from this special musicale by Mr. 
Wagner’s boychoir. 
® DR. DAVID McK. WILLIAMS 
St. Bartholomew's, New York 
Jan. 7 to Feb. 4 Choral Music 
Cornelius, Three kings 
Harwood, Service in Af 
Bach, Sages of Sheba 
Noble, Benedictus es Domine 
Jubilate Deo 
Parker, Lord is my Light 
Mozart, O God when Thou appearest 
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Beach, Benedictus 
Mendelssohn, When Jesus our Lord 
Martin, Hail gladdening Light 
Richards, Benedictus es Domine 
Davies, Eternal God 
Mendelssohn, St. Paul selections 
Bach, All people that on earth 
Beach, Service 
Wood, This sanctuary of my soul 
Parker, Nunc Dimittis 
@ PIETRO A YON 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York 
January 7 and 14 
*Bach, Prelude & Fugue C 
Missa Regina Pacis, Yon 
Ave Maria, Witt 
Gesu Bambino, Yon 
**Guilmant, Theme & Variations 
Alma Redemptoris, Witt 
Hymn, Yon 
O Sacrum Convivium, Viadana 
Tantum Ergo, Haller 
Gesu Bambino, Yon 
*Yon, Sonata Romantica: Allegro 
Mass Cor Jesu, Bimboni 
Ave Verum, Selva 
Pagella, Finale 
** Angeleili, Theme & Variations 
Alma Redemptoris, Yon 
Ave Verum and Tantum Ergo, Selva 
Yon, Concert Study 1 


New Musicians’ Club 

@ A new club has been founded in Miami, 
Fla., the Musicians’ Club of America. The 
purpose is to have a home for aged musi- 
cians no longer able to support themselves, 
and combine it with facilities for visiting 
musicians from all over America. Dues are 
$5.00 a year. Full information from Miss 
Bertha Foster, dean of the School of Music, 
University of Miami, Miami, Fla. 
Indianapolis 

® The Indianapolis Symphony included in 
its Dec. 15 and 16 pair of concerts Frances 
McCollin’s Scherzo, composed in 1929 and 
first performed the following season by the 
Philadelphia String Simfonietta under the 
baton of Fabien Sevitzky, now conductor of 
the Indianapolis Symphony. 
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Cantatas & Oratorios 

® Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio” was given 
Dec. 17 by Dr. Clarence Dickinson in the 
Brick Presbyterian, New York. 

Bach’s “B-Minor Mass,” Jan. 15, C. 
Harold Einecke, Park Congregational, Grand 
— the climax of a two-day Bach fes- 
tival. 

Bethuel Gross’ “Mass of Christ,’ Dec. 17, 
Bethuel Gross, St. James M.E., Chicago. 

Maunder’s ‘‘Bethlehem,” Dec. 17, Thorn- 
ton L. Wilcox, Presbyterian Church, Bel- 
levue, Pa. 

Parker's “Hora Novissima,” Jan. 28 and 
Feb. 4, Dr. David McK. Williams, St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, New York, 

Verdi’s ‘Requiem,’ Dec. 10 and 17, 
Charles A. Rebstock, Covenant Presbyterian, 
Cleveland. 

Dr. David McK. Williams’ ‘‘Pageant of 
the Holy Nativity,” Dec. 20, Mr. Einecke; 

and Dec. 24 in St. Bartholomew's, New 
York. 

Homer Keller 

© of Hays, Kans., won the $500. prize of 
the Henry Hadley Foundation, for his first 
Symphony, in A-minor. Forty-nine scores 
were considered. The Symphony will be 
published and is guaranteed a performance 
by a major orchestra. 
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Easter Programs 

March 24 is Easter; selections from a few 
representative programs of last year are 
therefore presented here. 
® C. HAROLD EINECKE 

*Park Congregational, Grand Rapids 
j. O risen Lord, Barnby 
Joyous Easter song, Reimann 
j. Joseph’s lovely garden, ar. Dickinson 
Dawn in the garden, Goldsworthy 
The Conqueror, Baumgartner 
Christ is risen, ar. Gaul 
Diggle, Alleluia He is Risen 
@ CHARLES A. REBSTOCK 

*Covenant Presbyterian, Cleveland 
Hymn Exultant, Clokey 
Easter Flowers, Rebstock 
Blow golden trumpets, 
Easter, Rebstock 
Hosanna, Franck 
Hallelujah, Handel 
Victory, Palestrina 
Joyous Easter song, ar. Dickinson 
Lilies of the Dawn, Marryott 
Christ is risen, ar. Mueller 
Three Maries, Matthews 
Love is come again, ar. Whipple 
Surrexit Christus, Rossini 
Christo Trionfante, Yon 
Joseph’s lovely garden, ar. Dickinson 

Mr. Rebstock used organ, two harps, and 
two trumpets, for both accompaniments and 
instrumental numbers, of which there were 
many 
e G. DARLINGTON RICHARDS 

St. James, New York 
To the Paschal Victim, Stewart 
Christ the Lord, 12th cent. 
Russian Easter Alleluia, ar. Gaul 
Jesus lives, Macfarlane 
Joyful Easter-tide, trad. 
Spanish Easter carol, ar. Gaul 
Our Lord Jesus knelt, ar. Dickinson 
Allulia Christ is risen, Sibelius 
Joseph’s lovely garden, ar. Dickinson 
@® DR. DAVID McK. WILLIAMS 

*St. Bartholomew's, New York 
Christ the Lord is risen, Thiman 
This is the day, Webbe 
As it began to dawn, Martin 
Christ our Passover, ’ Macfarlane 
Promise which was made, Bairstow 
Hallelujah, Handel 
Let the bright seraphim, Handel 
Hymn Exultant, Clokey 
Here on earth, Brahms 


Wild 


Kilgen Organ Co. Installations 
@ Atkins, Ark.: Church of Assumption, 


2m. 

Indianapolis: Good Shepherd Convent, 
2m. 

Post, Texas: First Methodist, 2m. 


The Company announces it has been se- 
lected under yearly contract to service the 
Kilgen organs in Carnegie Hall and St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York; Peoples 
Church, St. Ignatius, and St. Andrew’s 
churches, Chicago; the Cathedral, St. Fran- 
cis Xavier, and Second Baptist, St. Louis. 
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Edith E. Sackett 

@ is again preparing her special summer 
courses for New York, Youngstown, Pitts- 
field, and Bangor. Jan. 11 Miss Sackett ad- 
dressed the Mothers Club of her church on 
Music for the Child in the Home, and Jan. 
16 addressed a group of choirmasters in Wal- 
lace Memorial Church, Washington, on 
junior-choir work. Special musicales in her 
own church (Christ Lutheran, Baltimore) 
included “Messiah” Christmas portions, Dec. 
17; special Christmas programs, Dec. 24 and 
26; annual carol service, Jan. 7. She broad- 
cast an address over WFBR Dec. 19 on Mus- 
ic and the Child. 


Piano and Voice Contests 

@ N.Y. Federation of Music Clubs, 118 
West 57th St., New York, announces con- 
tests for pianists and singers, winners to ap- 
pear on the Federation’s festival and con- 
vention program in New York, May 16-18. 
Contest closes May 1. Contestants must be 
between 18 and 25 years of age, native or 
naturalized American citizens, residents of 
the State for at least a year; and all test 
numbers must be by American composers. 


Prize for Composers 

@® New York Federation of Music Clubs, 
118 West 57th St., N. Y. C., announces a 
competition for church or secular song with 
piano accompaniment composition for violin 
and piano, one for piano, and a fourth for 
choral group. Closes April 1, 1940. 
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ORGANISTS 


everywhere recommend 


MAAS CHIMES 


because they know 

MAAS CHIMES 
are the 

finest chimes made. 


The new Maas Action actu- 
ally SPRING SUSPENDS and 
SPRING FLOATS each Maas Chime in- 
dividually, thus bringing out the pure, 
unimpeded tone of each chime with per- 
fect fidelity. The Maas damper system 
is very effective and prevents all in- 
termingling of other tones. Maas Chimes 
have many features not found on any 
other chimes. 


INSTALL MAAS CHIMES 


on your next organ and convince yourself 


Write for full information to 


MAAS ORGAN CO. 


3015 Casitas Ave. — Los Angeles, Calif. 
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F VENTS FORECAST 


for the coming month 


February 
® Chicago: 6, 8:15, St. James’ M.E., con- 
cert by Chicago University chapel choir, 
Mack Evans directing. 

Los Angeles: 11, 4:00, recital of Leo 
Sowerby compositions, by W. Brownell Mar- 
tin; program on November page 377. 

New York: 25, 8:00, Willard Irving 
Nevins gives second part of Bach’s “B- 
Minor Mass,” First Presbyterian. 

do.: 4, 4:00, Dr. Henry F. Seibert re- 
cital, Holy Trinity Lutheran. 

Later 

Bethlehem, Pa.: Bach Festival, May 17 
and 18. Seven cantatas and the 34th presen- 
tation of “B-Minor Mass.” 

Cambridge, Mass.: March 4, 8:15, E. 
Power Biggs recital, Germanic Museum, 
Harvard University, complete organ works of 
Mendelssohn. 

New York: May 16-18, N. Y. Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs will hold its biennial 
convention and festival of American music. 


Goldsworthy Bach-Cantata Series 

@ Wm. A. Goldsworthy’s Bach cantatas in 
St. Mark’s in the Bouwerie, New York, Sun- 
days at 4:00: 


Feb. 3: “Jesus Sleeps,” with violin and 
oboe. 
Feb. 11: “A Stronghold Sure.” 


Feb. 18: “Let Songs of Rejoicing.” 
Feb. 25: “Rise O my Soul.” 
March 3: “From Depths of Woe.” 


Dr. Nita Akin's Tour 


®@ Under LaBerge management Dr. Akin’s 
bookings for the season are: 
Oct. 29, Dallas, Texas. 
Nov. 15, Convention of Texas Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 
Dec. 3, Wichita Falls, Texas. 
Jan. 9, Austin, Texas (dedication). 
13, Quanah, Texas. 
27, Ashville, N. C. 
29, Baltimore, Md. 
Feb. 4, Plainfield, N. J. 
11, New York (St. Thomas). 
15, Lawrence, Kans. 
March 4, Southwestern University. 
5, Waco, Texas. 
7, North Texas Teachers College. 
31, Soloist with Wichita Falls Civic 
Symphony. 
G. O. S. Voice Classes 


® Guilmant Organ School announces a 
course in voice culture by Amy Ellerman, 
beginning April 4; the course is designed to 
give organists a knowledge of the funda- 
mentals and practise of developing vocal tone 
for choral use. 


Marshall Bidwell 


Organist and Musical Director 








Carnegie Institute 


PENNA. 


Joseph W. Clokey 


Dean of the 
COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


Miami University 
OXFORD, OHIO 


PITTSBURGH 
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Dr. Edward Eigenschenk 

@ has planned three American programs to 

be played for the Van Dusen Club, Chicago, 

Jan. 30, Feb. 27, and March 26. The first 

included a discussion of program-building. 

The Club this season will present three of 

its members in their recitals for Mus.M. de- 

grees—Wilbur Held, Winston Johnson, and 

Mario Salvador. 

Richard Ellsasser 

®@ began his tour of the south toward the 

end of January and continues to Feb. 12 

when he gives a recital in Baltimore on his 

way north to resume study with his teacher, 

Winslow Cheney, in New York. 

Virgil Fox in Buffalo 

® The Buffalo A.G.O. presents Virgil Fox 

Feb. 15 in Central Park Methodist, Buffalo, 

N. Y., in the following program (received 

too late for inclusion in the proper column 

this month): 

Purcell, Trumpet Tune & Air 

Bach, Now Rejoice Together; In Dulci 
Jubilo; Come Sweet Death; Fugue D. 

Franck, Grande Piece Symphonique 

Middleschulte, Perpetum Mobile 

Vierne, Scherzo; Claire de Lune. 

Mulet, Thou Art the Rock 


Dr. Maitland's Series 

® Dr. Rollo F. Maitland, Church of the New 
Jerusalem, Philadelphia, announces his an- 
nual series at 4:00 on Saturdays: Feb. 3 
will include the A.A.G.O. test pieces, Feb. 
10 the F.A.G.O.; Feb. 17 will be Dr Mait- 
land’s 12th annual Bach recital, and Feb 24 
will include the improvisation of a ‘Suite in 
18th Century Style.’ 


Weagly-Fox Series 

@ W. Richard Weagly director and Virgil 
Fox organist are presenting the following as 
the special musicales of the current season 
in Brown Memorial Church, Baltimore: 

Oct. 29: Bach’s “Lord is a Sun and 
Shield,” chorus of 40 voices. 

Dec. 10: Saint-Saens’ “Christmas Ora- 
torio.” 

Dec. 17: Fourth annual performance of 
David McK. Williams’ “Pageant of the Holy 
Nativity.” 

Feb. 4: Faure’s “Requiem,” chorus of 
50. 
March 19: Third annual performance of 
Brahms’ ‘‘Requiem,” chorus of 100. 

May 5: A.G.O. festival, chorus of 125. 


Julian R. Williams 

@ will give the 10th in his series of histor- 
ical recitals, Feb. 13, 7:30, in St. Stephen’s, 
Sewickley, Pa., the program to include Claude 
Fichthorn’s ms. Poem Eroique. 


Searle Wright 


@ will give a recital in St. Thomas, New 
York, Feb. 25, at 5:00; we regret the pro- 
gram arrived too late to be included in the 
proper column. In addition to the usual 
pieces, Mr. Wright will play Sowerby’s 
Chorale & Fugue, Noble’s Summer (ms.), 
Edmundson’s Vom Himmel Hoch, and Bing- 
ham’s Night Sorrow. 


Dr. Marshall Bidwell 

® is again giving his recitals in Carnegie 
Music Hall, Pittsburgh, and has resumed 
work in the Third Presbyterian. In addition 
to the substitutes assisting him in the re- 
citals, as listed on January page 29, James 
C. Hunter, F. W. Lotz, G. Logan McElvany, 
and Homer C. Wichmann filled in the re- 
maining dates. Dr. Bidwell resumed in 
January. 


1940-23-2 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 

® The choir of Ascension Lutheran, Merl 
D. Williams director, John K. Christensen 
organist, began its Christmas celebrations 
early and by Dec. 7 was repeating for the 
third performance its special festival pro- 
gram, with a full house for each occasion. 
Rehearsals for this program begin the first 
Friday in September. 








Grace Leeds Darnell 


Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
Organist—Choir Director 


St. Mary’s in the Garden 


521 West 126th Street 
New York CITY 


Special course in Q EB 
Organizing and Training Junior Choirs 














Clarence Dickinson 


MUS DOC. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Director of Music, The Brick 
Church and Union Theological Seminary; 
Director of the School of Sacred Music 
of Union Theological Seminary. 


412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 














Harold W. Gilbert 


Mus. Bac. 
Director of St. Peter’s Choir School 
319 Lombard St. Philadelphia 


Episcopal Church Music 
Boy Choir Training 














Arthur Leslie Jacobs 


F.W.C.S. 


Minister of Music 
First Congregational Church 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 














Frank B. Jordan 


M. Mus. 


Illinois Wesleyan 
University 
Bloomington 














Edwin Arthur Kraft 


Recitals and Instruction 


Trinity Cathedral Cleveland, Ohio 























North Presbyterian Church 


Laurence H. Montague - A. A.G.O. 


Recitals which display thes organs, and appeal to the people. 


. Buftalo, New York 
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..and NICKS save been 
shipped throughout the world 


E hope you will pardon our enthusiasm about WICKS 
ORGANS — for so many great strides forward were 
made in 1939 by the Wicks Company that we can't refrain 
from talking about them—nay, shouting about them! 
If interested, just write for your copies of 1940 literature 
on WICKS ORGANS — and they will be sent promptly. 


St. Paul's Episcopal Ch., Henderson, Ky. First Reformed Church, Toledo, Ohio. 
Pres. Ch. Chapel, Webster Groves, Mo. Emanuel Epis. Ch., Webster Groves, Mo. 
Fifth Ch., Christ Scientist; Detroit, Mich. All Saints Chapel, Austin, Texas 
/| - oo 2 Manhattanville College, New York City Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn. 
Melrose Baptist Ch., Oakland, Colif. 2 2 St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. St. Stephens Church, New Orleans, La. 
St. Paul Evan. Church, St. Paul, Minn. First Lutheran Church, Chicago, Ill. 
Mt. St. Mary's College, Los Angeles, Cal. 


WICKS GAGANS 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
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Oberlin's First 1940 Program 

®@ The first program of the new year in 
Oberlin Conservatory was given Jan. 8 by 
Ludwig Lenel, graduate student of Arthur 
Poister, playing a German program of pieces 
by Boehm, Buxtehude, Bach, Hindemith 
(Son. 2, Mvt. 1), Hugo Distler (Toccata- 
Chorale & Seven Variations), Hermann 
Schroeder (Intermezzo), and Osiander’s har- 
monization of an ancient Latin hymn. Mr. 
Lenel, native of Heidelberg, holds two Ger- 
man diplomas but came to America to com- 
plete his study in Oberlin about a year ago 
and will earn his M.Mus. degree this 
semester. 


Lucius Edwin Harris 

®@ of Christ Church Cathedral, Springfield, 
Mass., gave a Bach service Dec. 31 at vespers, 
presenting parts of two cantatas, “Sing We 
the Birth’ and “In Thee do I Rejoice,” and 
the complete ‘For us a Child is Born.’’ The 
Sinfonia from ‘“God’s Time is Best’? was 
used as an organ interlude before the third 
cantata. Mr. Harris’ boychoir of 40 was as- 
sisted by a contralto soloist; accompaniments 
were by organ, harpsichord, and _ sparingly- 
used tympani, in arrangements made by Mr. 
Harris who has been organist of the Ca- 
thedral for more than fifteen years and whose 
work was highly praised in the Springfield 
newspapers. 


Van Dusen Pupils 
® Two organ pupils of Frank Van Dusen 
in Wheaton College have been appointed to 
new positions: Isabelle Smith to College 
Church, Malcom Benson to First Baptist, 
both Wheaton, III. 


Claude L. Murphree 


F.A.G.O. 
University of Florida 


Gainesville, Fla. 


Staft Organist, WRUF 
Organist-Director, First Baptist Church 


G.Darlington Richards 


Organist--Choir Master 
ST. JAMES’ CHURCH 
NEW YORK 
Madison Avenue at 71st Street 
Ten-Lesson Course in 
Boy Choir Training 
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Director 
Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory, Berea 


RECITALS 
INSTRUCTION and COACHING 
MASTER CLASSES 


10,001 Edgewater Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 


Edith E. Sackett 


B.M., A.A.G.O. 
Minister of Music 


Christ Lutheran Church 


Baltimore, Md. 


Junior Choir Lecture and Training Courses 














Junior Choral Director 


Maryland Federation of Music Clubs 
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Henry Hall Duncklee 

@ died Dec. 28 at his home in East Orange, 
N. J., of heart trouble; he was 82 years old. 
Mr. Duncklee was born in Newark, N. J., 
began piano study at the age of 8, and at 
17 was appointed organist of the First Bap- 
tist, Newark. In 1900 he went to West 
End Collegiate, New York, where he be- 
came famous for his Sunday afternoon musi- 
cales given usually with only a quartet, but 
among them he numbered many famous 
church singers—Paul Althouse, Florence 
Hinkle, Olive Kline, Arthur Middleton, etc. 
He retired in 1936 and is survived by his 
widow and daughter. 


Albert E. Gosling 


@ died Jan. 12 in a hospital in Flushing, 
N. Y., of heart trouble. He was born in 
Flushing 70 years ago, was organist of St. 
Michael’s Church for 25 years, and later of 
St. Anastasia’s Church, Douglaston. Though 
intensely interested in music for the Catholic 
church, Mr. Gosling was a Mason and de- 
veloped an elaborate music program for his 
own Lodge, from which he retired as or- 
ganist a dozen years ago. He is survived 
by his widow. 


John Baker Hill 

® died Jan. 15 in the hospital, Lowell, Mass., 
at the age of 74. He was born in Lee, N.H., 
and for forty years was organist of various 
churches and Masonic lodges. He had an 
organ in his home and when his wife died 
a decade ago he moved the instrument to 
his blacksmith shop and spent his idle hours 
there playing it. He is survived by a son. 


Mrs. Mary Downey Pearce 

@ died Jan. 13 at her home in Laurelton, 
N. J., at the age of 68. She had been or- 
ganist of Laurelton Baptist for many years 
and is survived by her husband Thomas E. 
Pearce and a daughter. 


A. P. Roy 

@ died Nov. 22 in Quebec. He followed 
Dudley Buck as organist of Holy Trinity, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and later was organist of 
the Catholic churches of St. Stephen and 
Blessed Sacrament, Manhattan. 


Abram Ray Tyler 

@ died Jan. 3 in Detroit, Mich. He was 
born Dec. 24, 1868, in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
studied with Dudley Buck and William 
Mason, with additional studies in Columbia 
University and in Germany. After working 
in churches in New York City he went in 
1902 to Beloit College as professor of music 
and College organist, leaving in 1911 to be- 
come organist of Temple Beth El in Detroit 
where, after 26 years of service, he was 
retired, as organist emeritus, at full salary, 
with the privilege of playing at such services 
as he chose—and the request to choose as 
often as suited his convenience. 

A most unusual feature of Mr. Tyler’s 
services was his series of weekly recitals of 
music improvised around thoughts of his own 
choosing. An example was a program im- 
provised as a Symphony on Psalm 66, in 
which the Allegro, Andante, Scherzo, and 
Finale were improvised on specific verses of 
the Psalm. He had many compositions in 
manuscript, from which he arranged lecture- 
recitals—including songs, piano and_ violin 
solos, string quartets, sonatas for various in- 
struments, orchestral pieces, etc. He is sur- 

vived by his widow and two daughters. 


1940-23-2 


Elsmere, N. Y. 

@ james C. Ackley’s choirs of St. Stephen's 
P.E. sang at the Christmas festivities of Del- 
mar School, where a “street at Christmas 
time” had been arranged with a “‘cathedral’” 
at one end. Mr. Ackley has a boys’ choir of 
eight, girls’ choir of fifteen, and adult chorus 
of fifteen. 


C. Albert Scholin 
M. M 


Organist-Choirmaster 
Kingshighway Presbyterian 
Church 








St. Louis Missouri 


SCHREINER 


Senior Organist at 


The Tabernacle 


Salt Lake City 


























Harold Schwab 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 
UNION CHURCH, WABAN 
Organ—Theory—Pianoforte 


95 Gainsborough Street 
BOsTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














Ernest Arthur Simon 


Boy VoIcE TRAINING 
CONSULTING CHOIRMASTER 
Choirmaster-Organist, 
Christ Church Cathedral 
Address: 

Christ Church Cathedral House, 
Louisville, Ky. 














Leslie P. Spelman 


University of Redlands 


REDLANDS CALIFORNIA 
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Organtst-Choirmaster 
First Church in Boston 


Boston . Mass. 




















FRANK VAN DUSEN 


Kimball Hall American Conservatory of Music Chicago, Illinois 
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(*See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 


ATHEY, Edith B. 

1400 Fairmont St., 
*BIDWELL, Marshall, 
BIGGS, E. Power 

65 Mt. Auburn St., 
CALLAWAY, Paul 


Washington “ie, 


CASSIDY, Mrs. J. H. 


Washington, D. C. 
Mus.Doc. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Washington, D.C. 


Organist-Director, Tint Baptist Church, 


Dallas, Texas. 
CHENEY, Winslow 
10 West 58th ot, 


New York, N. Y. 
‘CLOKEY, Joseph W., M 


-~Doc.* 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


COOPER, Harry E., Mus. 


Doc., F.A.G.O 


Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C. 


*DARNELL, Grace Leeds 


*DICKINSON, Clarence, Mus. Doc. 


DUNKLEY, Ferdinand, 


St. Charles Ave. Presbyterian Church; 
Prof. of Organ., Theory & Composition, 
Loyola University College of Music; 


1915 Calhoun St., 
EDMUNDSON, Garth 
New Castile, Pa. 


New Orleans, La. 


EIGENSCHENK, Dr. Edward 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


ELLSASSER, Richard 


12617 Detroit Ave. ., Cleveland, Ohio 


ELMORE, Robert 


130 Walnut Ave., Wayne, Penna. 


FERRIS, Isabel Dungan 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


Wilson College, 
FISHER, Wayne 


1708 Hewitt Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOX, Virgil 


1316 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
GILBERT, Harold W., Mus. Bac.* 


GLASER, John A.* 








S—STOP: 
B—BORROW: 


P—PIPES: 
DIVISIONS 


B—Bombarde 
C—Choir 
D—Antiphonal 
is—Echo 
F—Fanfare 
G—Great 
H—Harmonic 
I—CelesttIal 
L—SoLo 
N—StriNg 
O—Orchestral 
P—Pedal 
R—GregoRian 
S—Swell 
T—Trombone 
U—RUeckpositiv 
V—PositiV 
Y—Sanctuary 
VARIOUS 
lb—bars 
b—bearded 
h—brass 
be—bottom C* 
ce—copper 
c—cylinders 
cec—cres. chamber 
d—double 
f—flat 
fr—free reed 
h—halving on 


4 3/4 x 5 7/8. 


A—Accompaniment 


SCALES, 
4.12x5.14—-Size of wood pipe in 16th- 
inch fractions, thus 4 12/16 x 5 14/16, or 


T.A.O. SPECIFICATIONS 

V—VOICE: An entity of tone under one 

control, one or more ranks of pipes. 
R—RANK: A set of pipes. 
Console mechanism control- 
ling Voices, Borrows, extensions, etc. 
second use of any 
Rank of pipes (Percussion excluded). 
Percussion not included. 


h—harmonic 
he—high C* 
1—languid 
m—metal 
m—mouth-width 
mc—middle C* 
o—open 
pf—prepared for 
r—reeds 
rs—repeat stroke 
2r—two rank, etc. 
s—scale 
s—sharp 
s—spotted metal 
s—stopped 
sb—stopped bass 
ss—single stroke 
t—tapered to 
t—tin 
t—triple 
te—tenor C* 
u—cut-up 
uc—upper C* 
unx—unexpressive 
w—wind-pressure 
w—wood 
wm—wood & met. 
z—zine 
"—-wind pressure 
“—diam. of pipe 
‘—pitch of lowest 
pipe in the rank 
ETC. 


14”—Diameter of cylindrical pipe. 
41—-Scale number. 
42b—Based on No. 42 scale. 








46-42—46-scale at mouth, 42 at top. 

2/3t—Tapered to make top diameter 
2/3rd that of the mouth diameter. 

2/9m—Mouth-width covers 2/9th of 
circumference of pipe. 

1/4u—Mouth cut-up is 1/4th. 

17h—Scaled to halve on the 17th note. 

Dynamics indicated from ppp to fff. 

Order in which details are listed: 
Dynamic strength, wind-pressure, scale, 
details, number of pipes. 

*b, t, m, u, h refer to any specified 
notes in the bottom, tenor, middle, 
upper, and high octaves of the key- 
board; top c‘ is still above the high 
octave but need not be considered here; 
each octave begins on C and ends on B. 

CCC-16’. CC-8'. C-4"%, cl-2%,  ¢2-1', 
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LOCKWOOD, Charlotte 
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Recitals, Instruction; 
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MARSH, William J. 

Fort Worth, Texas. 

McCURDY, Alexander, Mus.Doc. 
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McINTIRE, John* 

MIRANDA, Max Garver, Mus. Bac. A.A.G.O. 
Director of the Department of Music, 
Lincoln College, Lincoin, Ill. 
Residence: 319 Peoria St., Lincoln, Ill. 

*MURPHREE, Claude L., F.A.G.O. 

POISTER, Arthur 
Oberlin Conservatory, Oberlin, Ohio. 

PORTER. Hugh 
99 Claremont Ave., New York. 

RICHARDS, G. Darlington* 

RIEMENSCHNEIDER, Albert, Mus.Doc.* 
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SCHOLIN, C. Albert, M.M.* 
SCHREINER, Alexander* 

1084 Third Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
*SCHWAB, Harold 
SEIBERT, Henrv F., Mus. Doc. 

Lutheran Church of the Holy Trinit 

Central Park West at 65th Street, Tew York. 
*SIMON, Ernest Arthur 
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Hinson Mem. Baptist Church, Portland, Ore. 
VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus. Bac. 
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77 Jefferson Road, Princeton, N. J. 
WELLIVER, Harry, Mus.M.* 
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WHITE, Ernest 

145 West 46th St., New York. 
*WILLIAMS, Julian R. 

St. Stephen's P. E., Sewickley, Penna. 
YON, Pietro A. 

853 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
*ZEUCH, Wm. E. 

First Church in Boston, Boston, Mass. 








CONSERVATORIES 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL, 

12 West [2th St., New York City. 
LONGY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

| Follen St., Cambridge, Mass. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 

berlin, Ohio. 

SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 

Union Theo. Seminary, New York City. 
WESTMINSTER at an COLLEGE 

Princeton, N. 














PUBLISHERS 


BIRCHARD, C. C. Birchard & Co. 

221 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
FISCHER, J. Fischer & Bro. 

119 West 40th St., New York City. 
GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 

17 West 46th St., New York City. 
GRAY, The H. W. Gray Co. 

159 East 48th St., lee York City. 
SCHIRMER, G, Schirmer Inc. 

3 East 43rd St., New York City. 
SUMMY, Clayton F. Summy Co. 

321 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
WOOD, The B. F. Wood Music Co. 

88 St. Stephen St., Boston, Mass. 














VESTM™MENT S 


LINDNER, LOUIS J. 
Gowns, Hoods, & Robes for all purposes. 
425-T.A. Seventh Ave., New York, LOng. 5-7712. 
NATIONAL Academic Cap & Gown Co, 
821 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 

Main Office: 677 Fifth Ave., New York City 

Factory: Boston, Mass. 
CASAVANT FRERES 

St. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada. 
AUSTIN ORGANS INC. 

Main Office: Hartford, Conn. 

New York: 522 Fifth Ave. 
ESTEY ORGAN CORPORATION 

Brattleboro, Vermont. 

New York: 5 West 52nd St. 
— ORGAN CO. 

Main Office: West Haven, Conn. 
Chicago: 615 North Fifth Ave., 
New York: 67 East 89th St. 

HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 
Main Office: Alliance, Ohio. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 

KILGEN ASSOCIATES INC. 

3823 Laclede Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

MOLLER, M. P. Moller Inc. 

Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 

Chicago, Ill: 332 S. Michigan Ave. 

New York: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
Philadelphia: 91 Union Ave., Lansdowne. 

REUTER ORGAN CO. 

Lawrence, Kansas. 

VOTTELER-HOLTKAMP-SPARLING ORGAN CO. 
3265 West 30th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WICKS ORGAN CO. 
Highland, Illinois. 


ARCHITECTS 


BARNES, William H., Mus.Doc. 
1112 S$. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
ELLIOT, Robert Pier 
WOXR 730 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
MONTAGUE, Laurence H. 
81 Princeton Blvd., Kenmore-Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Associated with Wicks Organ Co.) 
RICHARDS, Emerson 
Atlantic City, N. m 
TURNER, The very Rev. Tyler 
210 East 58th St., hen York, ie... ¥. 
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CUSTODIANS 


DELOSH BROTHERS, 
Guaranteed used organs, tuning, maintenance. 
35-08 105th St., Corona, N. Y. HAv. 4-8575. 


DOHRING, Gustav F. 
Edgewater-on- “Hudson, N. J. 
MOHR, Louis F. Mohr & Co. 
2899 Valentine Ave., New York City. 
SCHLETTE, Charles G. 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 
contracts; Blowing plants installed; etc. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. WEst. 7-3944. 














EQUIPMENT 


Amplification, see Rangertone 
Blowers, see Spencer-Turbine 
DEAGAN, J. C. Deagan Inc. 

Percussion instruments. — 

1770 Berteau Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Electric-Action, see Reisner 
Electrotone, see Rangertone 
MAAS ORGAN CO., LTD., Chimes 

3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
ORGAN SUPPLY CORP., -_o parts & supplies, 

540 East 2nd St., Erie, nna. 
"“ORGOBLO," see Spencer-Turbine 
Percussion, see Deagan 
PIPE ORGAN Service Co., 

3318 Sprague St., Omaha, Neb. 
RANGERTONE, INC. 

201 Verona Ave., Newark, N. # 
REISNER, W. H. Reisner Mfg. Co. 

Action parts of all kinds 

Hagerstown, 

SPENCER TURBINE CO., Blowers 

Harttord, Conn. 


T.A.0. DIRECTORY 


ERICAN ORGANIST, THE 
vas Richmond a Island, New York, N. Y. 


BARNES, Dr. Wm. 
1112 S. Wabash «7 Chicago 


DIGGLE, Dr. Roland 

260 §. Citrus Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
DUNHAM, Rowland W., Dean of College of Music, 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 

Richmond Staten Island, New York, N. Y. 


SCHMINKE, Dr. Oscar E. 
50 Rockland Pl., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
































{irsiminater 
Choir College 











JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON, PRES. 


CARL WEINRICH, F. A. G. O. 
Head of Organ Department 


TRAINING ORGANISTS AND 
CHORAL CONDUCTORS 
FOR THE 
CHURCH, CIVIC CHORUS, SCHOOL 
and COLLEGE 


PRINCETON, N. J. 


















































Casavant Freres, Ltd. 


St. Hyacinthe, P.Q., Canada 


Church Organ Builders 


REPRESENTATIVES IN U.S.A. 


W. LAVALLEE - 5234 Netherland Ave. - NEw YorK CITY 
J. A. HEBERT - 2979 Blaine Ave. - DETROIT, MICH. 
R. G. MOREL - 154 Park Ave. - ARLINGTON, Mass. 
GEO. H.CLARK - 407 North Harvey Ave. - OAK PaRK, ILL. 
A.R.TEMPLE - 3955 West Lake St. - CHICAGO, ILL. 



































A NEW Help for Churches 


Fully Automatic— Dependable— Effective 


Now the rich and glorious appeal of Chimes, can 
be available to YOUR church, in a new modern way, 
at a new low price. 


TOWER TONE quality 
electrical tower chimes 
are fully automatic, and 
offered in a single pack- 
aged unit, easily installed 
and simple to operate. 


No more need you ex- 
perience the fuss and in- 
convenience of the bell 
rope. TOWER TONE 
automatically, plays any 
one or any number of 
twenty best-loved hymnal 
selections—at any time 
you wish. Selections may 
be changed to conform 
to the seasons, or to any 
personal tastes. 


Write today for interesting pamphlet 
“New Inspiration in Old Towers” 


RANGERT ONE, INC. 


oO ELEctTrRIc-MusICc 


201 VERONA AVE. NEWARK, N. J. 














Presenting the New DEAGAN 


NO.5021. 
Et ic Cathedral Gotmes. 
A new creation by Deagan—a : 
new standard of value— 

21 Standard Deagan Quality 
Chimes—A to F .. . new type 
Solenoid Actions, silent and 
positive . .. newly developed 
Solenoid Dampers . . . five-stage 
expression switch .. . special 
transformer with extra taps to al- 
low for local voltage variation... 
gracefully harmonious canopy 
..-available, if desired, with 
portable floor stand... complete- 
ly wired and adjusted at Deagan 
factory. 

The Deagan 5021 overcomes the 
handicap of space limitations. 
May be placed anywhere and 
played from organ _ console. 
Consult your organ builder. 


s.c. DEAGAN x. 


DEAGAN BUILDING + CHICAGO 


CAgan ercwssiona 































































































